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The appointment of the Committee on Exten- 
sion of Service to Northern and Remote Com- 
munities was announced by the Canadian 
Radio-television and  Telecommunications 
Commission on 8 January 1980. The Commit- 
tee was formed to "issue a report on how the 
number and variety of television services to 
northern and remote communities in Canada 
might best and most expeditiously be increas- 
ed .... (and also to) deal with issues related to 
satellite distribution of programs and pay- 
television" (see Appendix A). The nine mem- 
bers of the Committee were drawn from va- 
rious provinces and regions. Five are members 
of the CRTC, but all acted as independent 
citizens in participating in the Committee's 
work. Although this report is addressed to the 
Chairman of the CRTC, it is also a public 
report to the people of Canada. 

The relevant correspondence in 1979 
between the then federal Minister of Com- 
munications, David MacDonald, and Charles 
Dalfen, Acting Chairman of the Commission 
at that time, is reproduced in Appendix B. 
The objectives and guidelines mentioned in the 
Minister's letter of 22 November are to be 
found in Appendix C for satellite television 
services, and in Appendix D for pay-television. 

The Committee received nearly 400 
communications from governments and muni- 
Cipalities; broadcasting networks and under- 
takings; telecommunications carriers; manu- 
facturers and others interested in participa- 
ting in pay-television; educational authorities 
and institutions; Inuit and Indian representa- 
tives; consumer and special-interest associa- 
tions and organizations; and concerned private 
citizens in all parts of the country. To ascer- 
tain the public interest in the matters within 
the Committee's purview, five public meetings 
were held to give all concerned the opportu- 
nity to express their opinions and recommen- 
dations in person. Transcripts of the proceed- 
ings at those meetings are on public record, as 
are the submissions. 

Public meetings were held in Baker 
Lake, NWT; Whitehorse, YT; Geraldton, 
Ontario; and Goose Bay-Happy Valley, New- 
foundland (Labrador); and the National Capital 
Region (Ottawa/Hull). The meetings were 
well attended and were of great assistance to 
the Committee in its understanding of the 


needs of Canadians living in northern and 
other remote areas. The public meeting held 
in Hull had to be prolonged for 12 days to 
accommodate all those who had presentations 
to make. A list of the organizations and 
individuals appearing at these meetings is 
given in Appendix E. 

The Committee wishes to express 
its appreciation for the outstanding services 
rendered by its Executive Secretary, Ralph 
Zeitoun. The long-standing experience and 
wisdom of Henry Hindley in the preparation of 
the report is gratefully acknowledged. Our 
sincere thanks are also extended to the mem- 
bers of the CRTC staff, who worked on this 
project, and to the Commission itself for mak- 
ing their services available. 
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A New Broadcasting Universe 
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Canadians are justifiably proud of their 
achievement in providing broadcasting ser- 
vices in two official languages throughout so 
vast a country, but there is no room for 
complacency about an achievement that is 
incomplete. Those who are best served may 
find it hard to believe that there are thousands 
of Canadians who have no television at all, and 
even some who do not have radio. There are 
tens of thousands who have no alternative 
television programming and no programs of 
direct local or regional interest. Those who 
live in the southern metropolitan areas have 
more choice of programming than almost any 
other people in the world, and many of them 
have a wider choice of American programming 
than most Americans. They may be aware 
that one of the hardships suffered by those 
who live in the "true North, strong and free" is 
a lack of even minimal broadcasting services, 
but few metropolitan Canadians are aware 
that there are also areas in the provinces with 
no local radio service, let alone television. 

Many deficiencies in recent years 
have been remedied by the implementation of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's 
Accelerated Coverage Plan (ACP), for which 
special funds were appropriated by the federal 
government. The objectives of the ACP are to 
provide radio and television service, in the 
appropriate official language, to every com- 
munity or area with a population of 500 or 
more, and to provide intraprovincial feeds. 
After the ACP has been fully implemented, 
the most practical means of reaching most of 
those Canadians who remain underserved, or 
nor served at all, will be the use of communi- 
cations satellites; but satellite transmission is 
costly. How, then, is the extension of services 
to be paid for? 

Parliament has declared, in Section 
3(e) of the Broadcasting Act, that "all Cana- 
dians are entitled to broadcasting service in 
English and French as public funds become 
available." An abundance of evidence has 
convinced the Committee that public funds 
have not become available quickly enough to 
meet the needs, the justifiable needs, of mil- 
lions of Canadians spread through every pro- 
vince and territory. The national broadcasting 
service that the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 


poration (CBC) is required to provide, and for 
which public funds are appropriated, is not yet 
available in all parts of the country. There is 
evidence that the proportionate level of public 
funding of single national services in many 
other countries is higher than that for the 
CBC, which must provide complete national 
services in English and French. The Commit- 
tee is not breaking new ground in affirming 
that the CBC has been the backbone of the 
Canadian broadcasting system for more than 
50 years and must so continue. 

Our first unanimous conclusion is 
that immediate action must be taken to meet 
the needs of the many Canadians who believe 
that, as regards broadcasting, they are being 
treated as second-class citizens. First among 
these are the native peoples, the Inuit and the 
Indians, not all of whom live in the North. The 
thousands of other Canadians living in the 
North are not alone in feeling deprived, for 
there are almost equally remote communities 
in many of the provinces. Finally, there are 
tens of thousands of Canadians who are under- 
served, by any standard, even though their 
communities cannot be described as geogra- 
phically remote. In short, there are several 
million Canadians who have reasonable cause 
for complaint and, in rapidly increasing num- 
bers, they are seeking to satisfy their needs by 
the unauthorized reception of broadcast sig- 
nals from American satellites. We cannot 
stress too strongly the immediacy of the pro- 
blem: alternative television programming 
must be provided from Canadian satellites 
with no further delay. 

We are not unconscious of the re- 
alistic limits to the provision of public funds 
for the extension of broadcasting services, and 
have therefore closely examined other possible 
means of financing. We shall revert to this 
matter later in this report, but there is one 
aspect that must be dealt with here. 

In the proposals for extension of 
services, some proponents of pay-television 
(pay-TV) have suggested that part of the pro- 
fits should be used as 'the engine' for extension 
of service, but we have strong reservations. 
First, there is no logical connection between 
the two, so some other justification for this 
policy would have to be found. Second, if pay- 


TV were to be introduced in Canada and were 
successful, it would be some time before any 
significant funds could flow to the extension 
of service; that is too long to have to wait. 
Third, if the extension of service were depen- 
dent on the profits from pay-TV, what would 
happen if it were not a commercial success in 
Canada? Fourth, the presentations to the 
Committee show that broadcasting services 
could be extended effectively without re- 
course to an unwieldy mechanism for the allo- 
cation of funds derived from the profits of 
pay-TV, which could be better used to develop 
the Canadian program-production industry. 
We therefore decided to treat pay-TV as a 
quite separate issue in this report because 
there is no justification for linking it with the 
extension of services. We regard the latter as 
by far the most important issue before us. 
Opponents of pay-TV see it solely as 
a vehicle for flooding the Canadian market 
with yet more US programming. But the fact 
is that there are many people in Canada (other 
than cable subscribers) who are already paying 
for the local delivery of broadcast services 
that would not otherwise be available to them, 
and we have had plenty of evidence that there 
are many others who would be willing to pay 
reasonable amounts for better service. We 
revert to this subject later in greater detail, 
but must make the point here that direct 
payment by the consumer (for all but essential 
services) may be a reasonable way to finance 
the extension and expansion of services where 
public funds cannot be made available, or 
where their provision could not be justified. 
We would also draw attention to the 
implications of one particular characteristic 
of satellite carriage of broadcast signals. It is 
that any satellite signals can be received, 
broadly speaking, in every part of the country. 
Any independent station carried by satellite 
could become, in effect, a new competitor for 
every broadcaster. And it is on the broad- 
casting stations (whether or not they are affi- 
liated to one of the national networks) that 
the system relies, and must continue to rely, 
for local and regional news, information, and 
other programming. Satellite services are fine 
for mass-appeal entertainment, and for na- 


tional and international news and information. 
They are not always so well suited to satisfy- 
ing local and regional broadcasting needs. The 
Committee is therefore convinced that any 
proposal for new satellite services must take 
into account an assurance that the provision of 
local and regional programmming be maintain- 
ed and expanded. 

The impact of new technology on 
the Canadian broadcasting system did not hap- 
pen overnight, but there has been a tendency 
in the past to wait and see what would happen 
next. Cable television, at first seen as a 
means of extending broadcasting services to 
places where off-air reception was impossible 
or unsatisfactory, has become a service that 
more than half the television households in 
Canada are willing to pay extra for. Its spread 
could not have been limited indefinitely and 
might have been better integrated with the 
broadcasting system had effective planning 
been undertaken in the first place. Those who, 
for one reason or another, cannot have cable 
service with its potentially rich choice of 
popular pro gramming are fully aware that a 
wider choice could be made available from 
Canadian satellites. But failure to provide 
alternative programming on Canadian satel- 
lites has led many people to take the law into 
their own hands, giving themselves a wider 
choice through the unauthorized reception and 
delivery of signals broadcast from US 
satellites. 

For the past ten years or more, 
advisory or consultative committees have been 
urging governments to start planning so as to 
ensure that Canada will be able to maintain its 
rightful place in a totally new telecommuni- 
Cations universe, but for the most part their 
urgings have been in vain. This new technolo- 
gical universe is no longer to be regarded as 
visionary it is already taking shape at a pace 
that is inexorable. An astonishing variety of 
broadcasting services is now available thanks 
to satellite carriage, and this is only the tip of 
the iceberg. 

The Committee has addressed itself 
to two separable aspects of the matters under 
consideration. First, what could and should be 
done as quickly as possible within the existing 


system and the provisions of the present 
Broadcasting Act, given the will by govern- 
ments to face facts and make the best of 
them? Second, it is not to be supposed that 
only technological and economic change is to 
be faced, for this in itself will necessitate the 
evolution of a new structure for communica- 
tions in Canada. The Committee is not able to 
predict what that new structure will be or how 
long it will take to evolve. It is important, 
nevertheless, to establish the broad principles 
that should govern its broadcasting component 
if the legitimate needs, interests, and expec- 
tations of Canadian consumers are to be fully 
satisfied. 

In ascertaining the nature and ex- 
tent of those needs and expectations, we have 
been helped by nearly 400 briefs and letters 
from governments and municipalities, from 
organizations representing virtually every fa- 
cet of interest in broadcasting, and from con- 
cerned individual citizens. At the five public 
meetings, we had the benefit of discussions 
with many of those who are directly concerned 
in one way or another with the future of 
Canadian broadcasting. As a Committee, 
therefore, we are in a position to make the 
following recommendations for immediate 
action. 


Recommendation | The CRTC should imme- 


diately call for licence applications for the 
delivery, in remote and underserved areas, of 
a range of Canadian satellite television ser- 
vices that would be attractive to Canadian 
audiences. 


Recommendation 2 As a purely interim mea- 
sure of an experimental nature, the federal 
government should arrange and pay for one 
composite public service channel _ of 
alternative entertainment programming to be 
delivered by satellite to remote and 
underserved areas as authorized by the CRTC. 


Recommendation 3 Immediate action should 
be taken to ensure that the national radio 
services be made available in all parts of 
Canada as soon as possible. 

The Committee has further conclud- 


ed that there are some broad principles that 
should govern planning for the extension of 
broadcasting services to remote and under- 
served areas of Canada and the following 
recommendations embody those principles. 


Recommendation 4 Canada must fulfil its ob- 
ligation to provide opportunity for its native 
peoples to preserve the use of their languages 
and foster the maintenance and development 
of their own particular cultures through broad- 
casting and other communications. 


Recommendation 5 The extension of broad- 
casting services to northern and remote areas 
must not rely upon subsidies from  pay- 
television. 


Recommendation 6 It must be recognized that 
residents in remote areas may have to contri- 
bute to the cost of receiving all but the 
national broadcasting services, and such con- 
tributions must be kept down to the lowest 
feasible amounts. 


Recommendation 7 Approval for the introduc- 
tion of any new satellite service must take 
into account the essential need to provide, 
maintain, or expand facilities for community 
and regional services. 


Recommendation 8 Planning for the broad- 
casting system of the future must be flexible 
enough to accommodate technological, legisla- 
tive, and structural change. 


Chapter 2 


Defining the Challenge 


2.1 A Wider Approach 


The terms of reference of the Committee 
refer to the extension of services to "nor- 
thern and remote communities." Very early in 
our work we were faced with two questions in 
that regard: how far south does the North 
extend, and what constitutes remoteness? 

Straight lines on maps are often 
misleading. The 60th parallel, which marks 
the boundary between the western provinces 
and the territories, is a case in point; many 
people suppose that that is where 'the North' 
begins. But there are vast areas in six of the 
provinces where the climate and hardships are 
indistinguishable from those in the territories. 
People living in those areas have broadcasting 
needs and expectations that differ from those 
of everyone else in Canada only in the degree 
that they are inadequately satisfied. 

The same can be said for large num- 
bers of people living further south. For in- 
stance, when people in southern Ontario speak 
of "the North" or "northern communities" they 
are often referring to places that are actually 
south of the 49th parallel, which marks the 
boundary between the western provinces and 
the US. Geraldton, Ontario, where we held a 
public meeting, is regarded in Toronto (and by 
itself) as a northern community, although it 
lies farther south than Winnipeg. Again, 
geographical remoteness is not necessarily a 
factor in remoteness from adequate broad- 
Casting services. There are communities lit- 
tle more than 100 miles from the largest 
metropolitan centers that are remote in a 
broadcasting sense, while others far more 
geographically remote are much better ser- 
ved. But that is not the end of the matter, 
for in every province there are whole areas, 
not just communities, that are underserved by 
any reasonable standard, and deserve as much 
attention in the context of extension of ser- 
vices as any other parts of Canada. 

We have accordingly taken the li- 
berty of interpreting our terms of reference as 
applying to all parts of Canada where essential 
needs have not yet been met, the underserved 


communities and areas where broadcasting 
services must be extended and expanded. 


22 Demography and Languages 


In ascertaining broadcasting needs, degrees of 
longitude are no more helpful than degrees of 
latitude. There is no need for us to dilate on 
the problem of providing broadcasting ser- 
vices in the two official languages; much has 
been achieved in the past decade, but no al- 
ternative service in French is available west 
of Ontario and in most of the Atlantic region, 
while there are pockets of francophones all 
over the country (and of anglophones in Qué- 
bec) who are not served at all in the official 
language they habitually use. In worse case 
are the native people of Canada. The pro- 
blems of the Inuit have been put to us force- 
fully and lucidly at our public meetings; even 
they cannot be treated integrally, for they use 
two distinct dialects of their common lan- 
guage in the western and eastern Arctic re- 
spectively. The Indian peoples of Canada are 
more widely dispersed throughout the country 
and use many different languages and dia- 
lects; it is thus the more difficult to identify 
and satisfy their broadcasting needs. 


2.3 Provincial and Territorial Concerns 


Cutting across all the geographical, demo- 
graphic, and_ linguistic requirements for 
broadcasting services there are the direct in- 
terests of the governments of each of the 
provinces and_ territories. Education, of 
course, stands first. At present, only Ontario 
and Québec (and, to a lesser extent, British 
Columbia and Alberta) are directly providing 
educational broadcasting services, but the 
door must be kept open to accommodate the 
educational needs of the others in the future. 
Quite apart from education, those orders of. 
government share a common concern: that of 


providing better amenities for people living 
outside the large centers of population, having 
regard as well to the relocation of industries 
that is occurring in many provinces. Televi- 
sion is coming to be regarded as a necessary 
amenity of life; its absence, or even a lack of 
variety in programming, may impede such re- 
locations, and is said to have a significant 
impact on the turnover of employees in the 
resource industries on which so much of the 
Canadian economy depends. Some govern- 
ments are taking action to provide or improve 
delivery facilities in smaller and remote com- 
munities for those reasons. The representa- 
tions made to the Committee by some provin- 
cial and territorial governments are summar- 
ized, in the appropriate contexts, later in this 
EepOrt.=  BDUL it isto be. understood that 
throughout our discussion and analysis their 
concerns must be kept clearly in mind, even if 
we do not refer: to them in every specific 
context. 


2.4 A Matrix of Relevant Factors 


In addressing the extension of broadcasting 
services, then, we start with two geographical 
aspects: the remote North and the under- 
served South. In each of them, consideration 
must be given to the population mix of Inuit, 
Indians, and others; the need for services in 
English, French, and native languages, and 
possible means to provide multilingual ser- 
vices; the interests and concerns of the pro- 
vincial and territorial governments; and the 
provision of local and regional services. Last- 
ly, attention must be given to both radio and 
television. In northern and other geographi- 
cally remote areas, radio service may be the 
only communications link with the outside 
world. Many native Canadians regard radio as 
a more valuable instrument than television for 
preserving their cultures and_ languages 
through internal communication and program 
exchanges. In some cases, earlier native ini- 
titatives in securing or establishing radio ser- 
vices have withered since the advent of televi- 


sion, and there are strangely anomalous com- 
munities that have television, whether they 
want it or not, but no radio service at all. 

The statement that satellite ser- 
vices now represent the most practical way to 
extend broacasting services, both radio and 
television, to communities not reached by the 
ACP is not altogether true, for there are still 
underserved areas that lack adequate services 
which could be provided terrestrially, given 
the necessary funds. Nonetheless, satellites 
are so fundamentally necessary to the exten- 
sion of services elsewhere that we proceed 
next to examine their capabilities and 
limitations. 


Chapter 3 


Communications Satellites 


i 


3.1 Objectives and Guidelines 


The Committee has been helped in its consi- 
deration of the uses of satellites by the 
objectives and guidelines for satellite broad- 
casting services approved by a consensus of 
federal and provincial communications mini- 
sters (Appendix C). The principal objective 
proposed is to make use of satellites to extend 
broadcasting services to inadequately served 
areas of the country; and, in doing so, to 
provide a broad range of services responsive 
to viewer preferences so as to benefit Cana- 
dian program production and provide an at- 
tractive alternative to foreign programming 
carried by foreign satellites. The guidelines 
propose inter alia that the total broadcasting 
service made available to Canadian viewers 
(possibly including the reception of signals 
from US satellites) should be predominantly 
Canadian, and should not impede the further 
development of regional and local 
programming. 

The Clyne Committee(1) made a 
useful distinction between "imports," US pro- 
grams included in the schedules of Canadian 
stations, and "transplants," the US stations 
made available by cable or, in the future 
possibly, by Canadian satellites. Policy de- 
cisions will have to be made on two features 
of satellite broadcasting services in this con- 
text: the carriage of US stations on Canadian 
satellites, and the authorization of reception 
and delivery of television programming from 
US satellites. We revert to these questions in 
3.8.5 and 3.8.6 


3.2 The Canadian Satellite System 


The Canadian domestic communications-satel- 
lite system is owned and operated by Telesat 
Canada, which in turn is effectively owned in 
two equal blocks of shares by the federal 
government and the principal telecommunica- 
tions carriers. Telesat is a commercial profit- 
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making corporation, and is a member of the 
TransCanada Telephone System (TCTS), a vo- 
luntary association of major telephone com- 
panies. The traffic carried by satellite is not 
confined to broadcasting but includes a large 
volume of what are known as message ser- 
vices. Long-distance broadcasting traffic is 
also carried by the microwave facilities of 
TCTS and CNCP Telecommunications (CNCP). 

Telesat is regulated as a telecom- 
munications carrier by the CRTC. A carrier is 
not responsible for and may not interfere with 
the content of the messages carried (except 
insofar as may be necessary for coding and 
decoding), and is required to provide service to 
all comers without discrimination and at fair 
and equitable rates for similar classes of 
service. 


3.3 Canadian Satellites 


Canada was a pioneer in space with its rocket- 
ry programs and satellites used for research in 
the ionosphere, and became the first country 
in the world to inaugurate a domestic commu- 
nications system using geostationary satel- 
lites. The position of a geostationary satellite 
in space over the equator remains constant in 
relation to the earth as it rotates. In examin- 
ing satellite characteristics and capabilities in 
relation to broadcasting services, it will be 
impossible to avoid some technicalities, but 
we shall strive to demystify them as much as 
possible for the benefit of lay readers. 

The Anik A satellite series operates 
in the 6/4 gigahertz (GHz) band of the radio- 
frequency (RF) spectrum. Signals from earth 
go up on the 6 GHz band, are dealt with by 
devices on the satellite known as transponders, 
and come down on the 4 GHz band; the latter 
is all that need concern us here. The Anik A 
transmissions cover the whole of the country, 
and their power is limited so as not to inter- 
fere with terrestrial radiocommunication sys- 
tems occupying the same general area of the 
RF spectrum. For this reason, the earth 
stations generally must be sited away from 


congested areas, thus requiring costly micro- 
wave links for urban centers. 

Following experiments performed in 
cooperation with the US National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) on the Ca- 
nada-US high-powered Hermes satellite, Anik 
B was launched and put into service. This is a 
dual-purpose affair operating in two RF bands. 
The 4 GHz portion supplements the waning 
capacity of the Anik A series. The other 
portion operates in the 14/12 GHz band, and is 
at present leased by the federal Department 
of Communications (DOC) for experiments in 
direct-to-home broadcasting (see 3.4). The 
principal advantage of the 14/12 GHz band for 
satellite use is that it is not shared with 
terrestrial radiocommunications services. 
Higher satellite power may therefore be used, 
and the earth stations can be sited wherever 
may be most appropriate. Smaller antennas 
maneanus) be used+ to receive the 12 GHz 
signals, making the earth stations more practi- 
cal and economical for use by smaller commu- 
nities and isolated farms and households. 

The Anik 6/4 GHz satellites use only 
one beam covering the whole of Canada. An 
advantage is that only one satellite channel is 
required for programs to be viewed live in all 
parts of the country. An offsetting disadvan- 
tage is that costly and complex delaying and 
retransmission arrangements have to be made 
at the receiving end to permit the delivery of 
regular network programming in six and a half 
time-zones at reasonable times of day, regard- 
less of where the programming originates. 
The projected Anik C series will have four 
regional spot-beams covering the south of the 
country from east to west. The beams could 
be combined in various ways: different combi- 
nations of two, for instance, could be used to 
cover the eastern or western parts of Canada, 
or all four could be used together for events 
calling for live national viewing. The approxi- 
mate terrestrial footprints of the four beams 
are shown in the accompanying diagram. 

We were astonished to learn from 
the president of the CBC that the Corporation 
(the largest single user of Canadian satellites) 
was not consulted in advance when the Anik C 
satellites were being designed. A glance at 


the diagram of the Anik C footprints reveals 
that they do not extend beyond about the 63rd 
parallel, leaving the greater part of the Cana- 
dian North uncovered. 

The explanation provided in the 
Telesat presentation is that "Anik C-1 is opti- 
mized to cover the 10 Canadian provinces 
since all confirmed services to date are for 
this area. Should sufficient customer require- 
ments materialize, it would be possible to tilt 
the antenna on Anik C-2 to provide improved 
coverage of the North at the expense of some 
coverage in the South. Tilt angles less than 
0.4° can provide a compromise, for example 
0.2°, which may permit improved northern 
coverage for TV services on Anik C-l. This 
could be an interim approach for northern 
coverage until C-2 is available, without seri- 
ously impacting on the message services." The 
Committee is not satisfied that this tilt would 
provide a satisfactory solution to the problems 
of northern broadcasting. 

Several important messages, which 
have nothing to do with the message services 
referred to, ring out loud and clear from this 
statement. The first is that Telesat is con- 
cerned primarily, and quite properly in accord- 
ance with its charter, with making a profit; 
Anik C-l, we were told, was designed for 
confirmed services, which did not include 
broadcasting for the North. The second mes- 
sage is that there is no sense of urgency about 
the possibility of using the Anik C satellites 
for northern broadcasting; the launch of Anik 
C-1, planned for late 1981, has now been 
delayed to November 1982 because of hitches 
in the NASA Space Shuttle Program, while 
Anik C-2 could not be launched earlier than 
perhaps some time in 1983 or later. 

The inexorable conclusion is that 
the Anik C satellites will be of little practical 
use for a northern broadcasting service. Half 
a loaf may be better than no bread, but half a 
northern broadcasting service would be worse 
than useless. 

The gravity of this conclusion should 
not be underestimated, for many of the propo- 
sals for extension of service are geared to the 
provision of a satellite-delivered programming 
package that embodies a full northern service. 
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This means that any such package will have to 
be carried on the 6/4 GHz satellites and their 
successor Anik D-l, now scheduled to come 
into operation late in 1982. 

This deplorable limitation must not 
be repeated in future satellites. It is essential 
that the footprints of the beams must be 
designed to extend satellite coverage to the 
whole of the North, without detriment to 
southern coverage, so as to ensure a Capability 
for the provision of services, inter alia, for 
special purposes, one of which should be to 
meet the needs and expectations of the native 
peoples of Canada. 


Recommendation 9 In the preliminary stages 


of planning for future Canadian satellites, 
there must be the fullest possible consultation 
with the broadcasting industry and all inter- 
ested parties, so as to ensure that the broad- 
casting needs of all Canadians may be fully 
Faken into,account before it is too late to 
accommodate them. 


3.4 Direct Broadcasting Satellites 


The immediately foregoing recommendation 
applies with great force to the direct broad- 
cast satellites (DBSs) now in the preliminary 
planning stage. The satellites we have been 
discussing are designed to provide a fixed, or 
point-to-point, service; that is to say that, 
like terrestrial microwave systems, signals 
are transmitted to one or more points on 
earth, whence they have to be delivered to 
homes either by cable or by low-power broad- 
cast transmitters. Thus, to receive the sig- 
nals from the 6/4 GHz Aniks, homes must be 
within, or close to, a community large enough 
to afford a delivery service. While the Anik 
satellites will help to solve the immediate 
problem of extension of services to all but 
the smallest communities, there will remain 
thousands of people scattered throughout 
Canada who could not afford the relatively 
large dishes required to receive the 4 GHz 
signals. To meet their needs, satellites using 


higher power will have to be used, so that the 
Signals can be received on smaller and 
cheaper dishes. 

These future DBSs will be designed 
to act as orbiting geostationary transmitters 
(analogous to terrestrial broadcast-transmit- 
ting towers) providing service direct to com- 
munities and homes. Their higher power will 
permit the use of much smaller receiving 
dishes (60 cm to | m in diameter) and inexpen- 
sive receiving equipment. As a DBS will be 
sending signals "intended for direct reception 
by the general public," the transmission will 
fall within the international (and Canadian) 
definition of broadcasting, and adjustments of 
licensing and regulatory policies will have to 
be considered. 

Canada has led the world in experi- 
mental direct-to-home satellite broadcasting, 
using first the high-power Hermes and more 
recently the 14/12 GHz portion of Anik B. 
Experiments are of many different kinds, some 
involving two-way communication. They were 
designed to test the technological capacity of 
high-power satellites in relation to social, edu- 
cational, medical, and other services, and 
some provincial governments participated. In 
particular, the feasibility of direct-to-home 
broadcasting by satellite was tested, using 
programs of the CBC, the Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority (OECA), and Bri- 
tish Columbia Television System (BCTV). The 
Committee was impressed, on its visit to 
Whitehorse, by the popularity of programming 
from Vancouver delivered directly to homes or 
by cable in the Yukon Territory. Another 
experiment that came to our attention will 
bring regional television to five native com- 
munities in northern Québec, but only tempor- 
arily. The list of experiments is long and the 
range covered very broad; they, along with US 
experiments on the jointly owned Hermes sa- 
tellite, attracted keen interest from countries 
all over the world. Hermes is operationally 
dead, but experiments are still in progress on 
the 12 GHz portion of Anik B. The success of 
these experiments had demonstrated that DBS 
technology can already be used; only the oper- 
ational and economic aspects remain to be 
worked out. The program is heavily subsidized 


10 by the federal government, and new methods 


of financing will have to be found if future 
DBSs are to be used to their full capacity. 

Other countries have been conduct- 
ing DBS experiments, notably Japan, where a 
major project has been in progress for the past 
two years. Japan, the Scandinavian countries, 
France, Germany, Italy, and others have an- 
nounced plans to launch DBSs to come into 
operation some time after 1983. For a coun- 
try so widely spread as Canada, a DBS could 
be optimized to provide broadcast programs of 
national and regional interest for direct home 
reception with equipment that is convenient to 
install at the lowest cost compatible with good 
picture quality. The satellites would have 
several spot-beams responsive to time-zones 
and regional needs; the beam configuration 
should ideally be similar to that of the 14/12 
GHz portion of Anik B, so as to ensure com- 
plete coverage of the North. Cable and other 
local delivery systems, using larger antennas, 
would be able to receive and deliver the same 
programs, making them available to practical- 
ly every home in the country. Judging from 
the high interest in using satellites for broad- 
casting to the whole of Canada, a large num- 
ber of DBS channels will be required. 

Another benefit for Canada would 
be in the manufacturing sector. It would be 
possible to specify that the earth equipment 
should be of Canadian origin, or at least to 
require a minimal Canadian content in equip- 
ment acquired from abroad. The latter policy 
is already in effect, for instance, in the pur- 
chase of fighter aircraft and other high- 
technology products, including the Canadian 
satellites now in orbit. 

The time to ensure that the fore- 
going aspects are given full weight in planning 
for a Canadian DBS is now. The preliminaries 
are under way in the DOC, and the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters (CAB) has ex- 
pressed its concern about the technical cri- 
teria being used. The CAB points out that 
investment by the public for receiving equip- 
ment should be as small as possible, and in 
that regard fears that the power planned for a 
Canadian DBS may be lower than that of its 
foreign counterparts; if so, a larger dish would 


be required and isolated Canadians might be 
tempted to install the cheaper equipment with 
which they could receive programs from 
foreign DBSs. Plans for the DBS use of the 
upper portion of the 12 GHz band. of the RF 
spectrum in the western hemisphere will be 
drawn up at the Regional Administrative Ra- 
dio Conference in the summer of 1983. 


Recommendation 10 Early consultation with 
broadcasters and other potential DBS users is 
essential to ensure that the foregoing consi- 
derations be taken into account in drawing up 
the firm Canadian position for the 1983 World 
Regional Administrative Radio Conference. 


3.5 Telesat Canada Tariffs 


It is often alleged that the rates charged 
by Telesat for the use of satellite capacity 
are far too high, but comparisons with the 
rates charged for the use of US satellites are 
of questionable validity. As with all such 
comparisons, it is almost impossible to arrive 
at reliable figures because of differing cir- 
cumstances, protection of service, variety of 
offerings, time or bulk discounts, and so on, 
which build up into incomparable rate struc- 
tures. We have not investigated the merits 
of these comparisons, because the proposed 
Tariff 8001 rates for satellite use are (at the 
time of writing) the subject of a CRTC public 
hearing. We understand that Telesat tariffs 
(prior to the Tariff 8001 proposal) did not set 
rates for the separate leasing of space and 
earth facilities but involved composite rates 
for both. A composite rate makes it even 
more difficult to make any valid comparison 
with US satellite rates. We therefore trust 
that the outcome of the CRTC deliberations 
on these vexed questions will help to remove 
the veil of misunderstanding and contention in 
which they are enshrouded. 

The Committee cannot refrain from 
making two general comments. First, whether 
or not the present and proposed rates for the 
use of satellite capacity can be justified, they 


are so high as to be an impediment to plans 
for the extension of broadcasting services. 
Second, the incremental rates for the use of 
earth stations (already in place for telephone 
service e.g.) to radio and television receiving 
services do not encourage some smaller com- 
munities to introduce urgently needed broad- 
casting services. It would probably be cheaper 
for them to install separate dishes, but that 
they cannot afford either without financial 
assistance. In any event, the installation of a 
second dish when there is available capacity 
on the one already in place must seem unrea- 
sonable to those involved. 


3.6 Earth Stations 


DOC issues operational radio licences for two 
basic types of earth station: those that trans- 
mit signals to the satellite, known as uplinks 
or transmit stations, and those that can re- 
ceive only the signals transmitted by the sa- 
tellite. The licensed uplinks usually also have 
receiving facilities. Separate facilities are 
required for satellites operating respectively 
in the 6/4 GHz and 14/12 GHz RF bands. 
Present DOC policy is that, except in very 
special circumstances, only Telesat will be 
licensed to own and operate uplinks to the 6/4 
GHz Aniks. However, Canadian telecommuni- 
cations carriers will be eligible to own and 
operate uplinks to the Anik C and other satel- 
lites operating in the 14/12 GHz band. Sever- 
al representations were made to the Commit- 
tee for the amendment of this policy to permit 
ownership of uplinks by broadcasters. 
Receive-only earth stations are 
characterized by the type of signal to be 
received, either radio or television or both. 
Television receive-only earth stations 
(TVROs) may, subject to a DOC licence, be 
owned and operated by Telesat, recognized 
Canadian telecommunications carriers, or li- 
censed Canadian broadcasting undertakings 
(including cable systems). This policy sounds 
generous but there is a catch to it. TVROs do 
not receive radio signals for local delivery, 


and only Telesat may own and operate radio 
receive-only earth stations. This policy, which 
is incomprehensible to the layman, accounts 
for the anomalous situation of communities 
that are permitted to own a TVRO, but must 
lease capacity from Telesat if they want to 
add radio reception. 

The necessary diameter of a receiv- 
ing antenna for a specific service in one RF 
band decreases as the power of the satellite 
increases. The Anik Cs will use higher power 
than the Anik As, and the DBSs will be more 
powerful still. The higher the power, the 
smaller and cheaper the requisite receiving 
antenna or dish. Dishes for the Anik As are 
typically 4.5 m in diameter for TVROs and 8 m 
(or larger) for CBC network and carrier mes- 
sage traffic. For the Anik Cs, the dishes for 
those purposes would be 4.5 or 3 m, and 8 m 
respectively; in favorable conditions for re- 
ception and special circumstances, 1.8 or 1.2 
m dishes might be feasible. The Hermes 
experiments used dishes ranging in diameter 
from 0.6 to 3 m, and those on Anik B used 1.2, 
1.8, and 3 m dishes. DBSs are expected to 
operate with dish diameters of 0.6 to 1 m. 

To judge from the presentations to 
the Committee, there is continuing widespread 
dissatisfaction with present DOC policy on the 
permissible ownership and operation of earth 
stations of all kinds. We would not presume to 
suggest a new policy, nor do we know for 
whose benefit the present policy is framed. 
What we do know is that it is not sufficiently 
conducive to the extension of broadcasting 
services to places where they are urgently 
needed. In the US, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC) has abolished man- 
datory licensing for  receive-only earth 
stations. 


Recommendation 11 A review should be un- 


dertaken, in consultation with all parties con- 
cerned, with a view to expanding the present 
policy governing the ownership and operation 
of earth stations for broadcasting purposes 
that would permit: 

. general and special-purpose broadcasting un- 
dertakings to own and operate uplink earth 
stations; 


Ll 


12 


. the ownership and operation of radio receive- 
only earth stations by licensed broadcasting 
undertakings; and 

. the ownership and operation of receive-only 
earth stations by educational and other non- 
commercial institutions for internal use; by 
community groups; and by private citizens for 
exclusive use by them and their households. 


As each satellite has its own allot- 
ted position over the equator, a receiving dish 
of the type now in general use must be aimed 
at a particular satellite and must be physically 
turned to receive signals from others. The 


-EBC national services are at present being 


carried on the 6/4 GHz portion of Anik B. The 
CBC House of Commons service is carried on 
Anik A-3, also operating in the 6/4 GHz band. 
Therefore, to receive both CBC services si- 
multaneously, two receiving dishes are re- 
quired. This unwieldy arrangement is probably 
attributable to the limited availability of 
channels on the Anik satellites but it is clearly 
essential that every effort must be made to 
ensure, as far as may be practicable, that 
small-community delivery systems should not 
be put to the expense of installing more than 
one dish. 


Recommendation 12 All Canadian _ broad- 
casting services to be transmitted in a parti- 
cular band of the RF spectrum should, to the 
greatest practicable extent, be carried on only 
one satellite. 


3.7 Projected Availability of 
Satellite Capacity 


It is widely believed that there is a lot of 
unused capacity on Canadian satellites. What 
is overlooked is that Telesat has no option but 
to maintain back-up channels if protected 
service is to be offered, and for much of the 
traffic carried protected service is essential. 
Quite apart from a catastrophic occurrence, 
such’ as the “ossof *the "US: Sateomi3) on 
launching, satellites cannot be expected to 
remain operational for ever. They have 


usually been designed to survive for seven 
years, with an effective operational life of 
five years; the operational life is governed by 
the degradation of solar cells and batteries, 
and by the depletion of station-keeping fuel. 

In addition, individual channels on a 
particular satellite may go out of service at 
different times. Telesat therefore offers 
three classes of carriage service: fully pro- 
tected (in the event of channel failure, ano- 
ther will be provided even if some other user's 
channel has to be pre-empted); and unprotect- 
ed (no back-up capacity), either non-pre- 
emptible (the user may not be bumped to 
accommodate a protected user whose channel 
has gone out of service) or pre-emptible (the 
user may be bumped if necessary). 

Moreover, the entire capacity of the 
Anik satellites is not available for broad- 
casting; the business on which Telesat also 
relies for its revenues is what it refers to as 
message services for which, generally speak- 
ing, protected service is demanded. 

The originators of some of the pro- 
posals made to the Committee may have been 
carried away by futurist talk of the imminent 
availability of 50 or 100 broadcasting chan- 
nels, for their plans envisage the use of more 
Canadian satellite channels than will actually 
be available for some years to come, even 
barring accidents or unexpected failures. The 
availability of channels on the 6/4 GHz Aniks 
cannot, of course, be certainly predicted but 
the incidence of past failures makes it possible 
to project, with a reasonable degree of assur- 
ance, the number of channels that may be 
operational in any future year. The Anik A 
series is approaching the end of its operational 
life, and the 6/4 GHz channels on Anik B, now 
the mainstay of Telesat operations in that 
frequency band, are fully utilized. The two 
planned Anik D satellites are expected to 
meet all 6/4 GHz requirements to the end of 
the 1980s, but Anik D-1 will not be operational 
until late 1982 at best. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of 4 GHz channels expected to be 
available over the next six years. It will be 
seen at once that there will be a critical 
period between mid-1981 and late 1982, when 
there may be a shortage in relation to broad- 
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14 casting requirements. 


According to Telesat, 
there will probably be a demand for 12 chan- 
nels for television by January 1982, of which 
five are for existing services and seven for 
projected new services (including a contract 
with the CBC for five additional channels, now 
under consideration by the CRTC). As Anik B, 
carrying all existing services (except the CBC 
House of Commons service on A-3) is fully 
utilized, any new television services will have 
to be allocated to Anik A-3. Even with some 
adjustment to the position of A-2, there is 
likely to be a shortfall of one or two channels 
by 1982. The Telesat conclusion is that "seven 
new television services may be _ introduced 
with a reasonably good probability of continu- 
ity of service until Anik D-1 is available. An 
eighth channel may certainly suffer several 
months! break in service prior to Anik D-1." 
This is the limiting factor that must be faced 
in any proposals for extension of service in the 
immediate future. 

The two channels on Anik A-3 used 
by the CBC (under a temporary licence) for 
the House of Commons service are available 
for other broadcasting purposes during the 
hours of the day and the periods of the year 
when Parliament is not sitting. Several propo- 
sals made to the Committee contemplate the 
use of this vacant time for a variety of 
purposes, particularly for certain kinds of 
programming that can be received and held 
and delivered at some other time. We have 
firmly concluded that the real need for exten- 
sion of services can be met only by the provi- 
sion of dedicated channels; in short, a wrap- 
around service tied to the gaps in the House 
broadcasts would be quite inadequate except 
as a supplementary service. Nonetheless, even 
if no channel shortage were in the offing, 
satellite capacity already paid for should not 
be allowed to stand idle, and it could certainly 
be used fully to complement or add to other 
services. At present, both the CBC and Cable 
Satellite Network, Inc. (CSN) are temporarily 
licensed for satellite broadcasts of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. Should 
the CRTC decide to eliminate one of these 
services, an additional channel or two might 
become available to help meet the expected 
shortage. As a possible way to alleviate 


the expected shortage of channels, TCTS sug- 
gested tentatively that it might be feasible to 
free one or two satellite channels by trans- 
ferring some message traffic from the 6/4 
GHz portion of Anik B to terrestrial facilities, 
if the latter could be made available. 

It will have been noted from the 
Telesat conclusion quoted above that only se- 
ven new television services may be introduced 
with a reasonable prospect of continuity until 
Anik D-1 becomes available late in 1982. Of 
the seven channels required for these seven 
services, the CBC holds an option (which 
awaits CRTC approval) on five. We under- 
stand that three are destined for a CBC-2 
service, and the other two for the House of 
Commons proceedings (now carried on Anik A- 
3 under a temporary licence). The proposal 
for a CBC-2 service has already had several 
different forms, none as yet definitive. The 
Committee is disturbed by the fact that ap- 
proval of the CBC option agreement on five 
channels would leave room for only two other 
new services to be introduced before late 


1982. 

3.8 International Aspects of 
Satellite Broadcasting 

3.8.1 Overspill of Signals 


The transmitting beam from a _ geostationa- 
ry satellite is aimed at a particular part of 
the earth's surface but the area covered, the 
footprint, cannot be accurately drawn like a 
map. The footprint of a domestic Communi- 
cations satellite is usually limited to an area 
no larger than is required to cover the whole 
of the country concerned. The footprints of 
the Anik As cover the whole of Canada and, 
unavoidably, the northern parts of the US. 
The footprints for most operating US satel- 
lites include Alaska and, consequently, most 
of Canada. Thus, at least for the time being, 
many Canadians are potentially exposed to all 
the broadcasts transmitted by operational US 
satellites, of which there will be more in the 
future. 


Although the US commercial net- 
works are not at present carried by satel- 
lite, they may be in the future; even so there 
is already a lot of foreign programming up 
there waiting to be picked up by Canadians 
who want a wider choice than is available 
from Canadian satellites (which at the mo- 
ment carry only the CBC and House of Com- 
mons services). 

The problem of what to do about it 
will not go away altogether, but it may begin 
to look less serious when alternative program- 
ming becomes available from Canadian satel- 
lites. It is also possible that new generations 
of US satellites will cover the whole of that 
country with spot-beams, one of them being 
directed to Alaska, thus greatly reducing the 
spillover into Canada. 

Apart from today's concern about 
the unauthorized reception of television from 
US satellites, spillover problems have been a 
main focus of international discussions and 
negotiations, all over the world, for the past 
decade or more. These discussions relate, for 
the most part, to two contradictory aspects. 
On the one hand there are the proponents of 
the free flow of information, and they are far 
from solving the problems of copyright and 
property rights in the material transmitted. 
On the other side of the fence are the coun- 
tries that fear (as do many Canadians, and 
particularly the Inuit and Indians) the dama- 
ging effects of foreign broadcasts and infor- 
mation, including advertisements, on their own 
indigenous cultures and economies, and those, 
like Canada, that are concerned about the 
vulnerability of sovereignty in the whole field 
of telecommunications.(2) 

Property and_ distribution rights 
must be taken into account in coming to 
decisions on two questions related to the spill- 
over of US satellite signals into Canada: the 
reception and delivery of broadcast signals 
from US satellites; and the carriage of US 
networks or stations on Canadian satellites. 
Decisions must also respect Canada's obliga- 
tions under international treaties and bilateral 
agreements with the US. On both issues the 
ramifications are too extensive to be fully 
dealt with in this report; the following 


accounts are highly condensed and cover only 
the salient points and arguments. 

3.8.2 Proprietary, Distribution, and 
Exhibition Rights 


Copyright in broadcast programs, that is to 
say their content, is complicated by the super- 
imposition of "neighboring rights," which gen- 
erally provide for payment to performers and 
others engaged in the production every time 
the program is broadcast. These neighbouring 
rights, which are of great importance to the 
Canadian film- and program-production indus- 
tries, are discussed in 9.1.2 below. 

A broadcast program is originally 
the property of the producer. An producer 
may sell the rights to the program to a broad- 
caster or an independent distributor, or may 
market it to exhibitors directly. A _ broad- 
caster producing a program has the same 
choices. 

But a serious problem exists where a 
US network or station owns distribution or 
exhibition rights only in the US. If such a 
program is carried by US satellite and picked 
up and exhibited in Canada, this may be dama- 
ging to a Canadian network or station that has 
acquired the distribution rights for Canada, as 
is often the case. The issues are complex, and 
the impact of satellite services on the Cana- 
dian broadcasting system as a whole may, in 
this respect (as in others), be very serious 
indeed. The government of Canada should 
therefore continue discussions with the US 
government directed towards the protection of 
distribution and exhibition rights in broadcast 
programs. 
3.853 An Import Tax on 
Foreign Television Programs? 


A suggestion, thought by some members of the 
Committee to merit serious consideration, was 
for the imposition of an import tax on foreign 
television programs. The tax would be paid by 
broadcasters on their foreign purchases, and 
would be levied on cable operators for the 
programming of US stations carried on their 
systems. It was argued that the increased cost 
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16 of foreign programs would be an incentive to 


broadcasters to provide better opportunities 
for Canadian producers. It was pointed out, on 
the other hand, that the higher cost of foreign 
programs would in fact diminish the residue, in 
the programming budgets of the broadcasters, 
available for acquiring Canadian programs, 
and the measure might prove to be counter- 
productive. Moreover, one view expressed was 
that taxing cable operators on the US pro- 
gramming of transplanted stations might raise 
arguments against the simultaneous substitu- 
tion of Canadian stations carrying the same 
program. A majority of members concluded 
that the Committee should not recommend the 
imposition of an import tax on foreign 
programs. 


3.8.4 International Agreements 


Canada has an obligation to comply with in- 
ternational agreements on the operation of 
telecommunications satellites, which are not, 
of course, cast in bronze and could be modi- 
fied or replaced. The agreement relating to 
the International Telecommunications Satel- 
lite Organization (Intelsat), in which Canada is 
represented by Teleglobe Canada, provides in- 
ter alia that, in general but with some excep- 
tions subject to Intelsat approval, all interna- 
tional satellite traffic shall be carried on the 
Intelsat space-segment. This does not pre- 
clude the establishment of domestic satellite 
systems, such as that of Telesat Canada, but 
Intelsat approval is required for the use of 
such systems internationally for specialized 
services, including broadcasting services in- 
tended for reception by the general public. 
Canada is also bound by the terms 
of an intergovernmental exchange of letters 
with the US respecting the operations of Tele- 
sat, in which it is agreed that any services 
provided outside either country by satellite 
must be approved by both countries, including 
those that are only "incidental and peripheral" 
to normal operations. The arrangements pro- 
vide for reciprocal use, subject to the approval 
of the government concerned, of available 
satellite capacity in the existence of a_ do- 
mestic shortage, particularly in the case of 


catastrophic failure. Assistance has been ren- 
dered by Telesat to RCA temporarily is such a 
case. It is by no means certain, however, that 
capacity of US satellites will be available to 
mitigate the channel shortage predicted for 
1981-1983. 


3.8.5 Carriage of US Stations on 
Canadian Satellites 


Many of the presentations made to the Com- 
mittee include suggestions for an order of 
priority for the use of available capacity on 
Canadian satellites. Some include, down to- 
wards the bottom, the provision of channels to 
carry the entire broadcasts of US networks or 
stations. As we have seen in 3.7 above, it is 
unlikely that sufficient capacity will be avail- 
able for that purpose until late 1982 or later, 
but a policy decision should not, we believe, be 
delayed on that account. Plans for new ser- 
vices may be contingent on that decision, and 
uncertainties are not conducive to effective 
planning. 

Some people argue that if US sta- 
tions are to be transplanted into the Canadian 
broadcasting system at all, the mode of trans- 
mission is irrelevant. If it is permissible, 
subject to the conditions of licence, to pick up 
the broadcasts of a US station close to the 
border and transmit it over distances of hun- 
dreds of miles (in many cases) for local delive- 
ry in Canada, why should not the same rules 
apply to satellite transmission? Another 
school of thought is that there are fundamen- 
tal differences, not least of which is the 
Intelsat agreement limiting the uses to which 
a domestic communications satellite may be 
put. 

Canadian broadcasters already use a 
great deal of American entertainment pro- 
gramming, of which there is a preponderance 
in peak hours.(3) But not all Canadians are 
satisfied, for there is evidence that US sta- 
tions carried on cable attract as much as 25 
percent of the English-speaking Canadian au 
dience in prime time. The CRTC, in consider- 
ing licence applications for cable systems and 
the number of US stations each may deliver, 
has adopted what has come to be known as the. 


3 + 1 policy, which permits a cable operator to 
deliver three US commercial stations and one 
non-commercial station. It has been suggested 
that this 3 + 1 policy should also be applied to 
delivery systems for signals received from US 
satellites, or to the number of US stations (if 
any) to be carried on Canadian satellites. On 
the other hand, the Committee has heard 
strong representations opposing the carriage 
of US stations on Canadian satellites, in part 
because some might be induced to aim adver- 
tising at Canadian markets. When a lot of US 
stations are already up there, it is argued, 
what conceivable justification can there be for 
going to the great cost of adding more? Even 
more to the point is the expected shortage of 
channel capacity on Canadian satellites for 
the next two years or longer. 


Recommendation 13 In determining priorities 
for services to be carried on Canadian satel- 
lites, the carriage of US stations or program- 
ming services should not be permitted, subject 
to a review of this policy should surplus capa- 
city become available. 


— 


3.8.6 Reception of Programming Services 


from US Satellites 


During the course of this inquiry, our attention 
was repeatedly drawn to the almost universal 
demand for alternative programming where 
only CBC services are available, and for even 
more choice when a second Canadian service 
can also be received. Despite the already high 
volume of US programming in the schedules of 
the Canadian networks, still more is being 
sought, even demanded on the ground that 
everybody in the country should be allowed to 
view the programming of US stations because 
somebody else can. The point was conceded, 
in effect, with the authorization of microwave 
carriage of signals received near the border 
over long distances into the interior. Now 
that US stations are being carried by satellite 
and can be received and delivered at relatively 
little cost, the same principle is being invoked, 
and the installation of unauthorized TVROs 
has become epidemic. There is, however, a 
basic difference. Signals of US stations re- 


ceived off-air in Canada are 'free', whereas at 
present all the US satellite signals are, by way 
of their delivery, private communications, 
which only those authorized have the right to 
receive. 

These unauthorized actions have 
been prompted by the lack of alternative 
Canadian programming, even when, as is often 
the case, both the CBC and CTV network 
services are available. Many of the proposals 
we have received tacitly accept this factor to 
demonstrate the urgent need for satellite 
transmission of a Canadian service offering 
popular entertainment of a quality high enough 
to attract audiences now viewing US stations. 
Most of them also recommend that, until such 
a service can be made available, the reception 
and local delivery of signals from US satellites 
should be authorized as an interim measure. 
There are difficulties inherent in this solution 
and several aspects must be carefully 
examined. 

First, a law that cannot be effec- 
tively enforced because it is opposed by the 
people adversely affected, and opposed so 
strongly that they have no scruples about 
breaking it, may be regarded as a bad law, but 
it would be an unwise example to others if it 
were to be repealed for that reason alone, 
even on an interim basis. In this case, the 
length of the interim is being related to the 
time it will take to make new Canadian ser- 
vices available, which may well be much more 
than just a few months. 

Second, there can be no guarantee 
that a new Canadian service would be attrac- 
tive enough to compete with programming 
from US stations; if it were not, the demand 
for reception of the latter would not be signi- 
ficantly weakened. The Committee believes, 
however, that the demand for more choice of 
entertainment tends to be mistakenly equated 
with the viewing of US stations in their entire- 
ty, whereas in fact much of their programming 
other than entertainment is of no interest to 
Canadian viewers. If this view is correct, 
Canadian satellite services carrying the best 
of American entertainment may prove as at- 
tractive as the broadcasts of US stations, 
whether the latter are carried by satellite or 
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Third, however, reception and local 
delivery of an attractive Canadian service 
including a substantial amount of mass-appeal 
US programming would, the broadcasters in- 
sist, have to be restricted to areas not now 
served by the Canadian networks and local 
broadcasters, so as to avoid market disruption. 
Those areas, presumably, would be the ones 
where it might be deemed reasonable to au- 
thorize the use of signals from US satellites, 
either ad interim or permanently. What should 
be the criteria qualifying an area or communi- 
ty for this special treatment? And, if it were 
granted, how long would it be before people 
living in the largest urban centers began to 
complain about being underprivileged by not 
being allowed to view the many services trans- 
mitted by US satellites? 

The Committee has no magic solu- 
tion to offer on the vexed issue of how to deal 
with the broad question of unauthorized recep- 
tion and local delivery of broadcast signals 
from US satellites. A few licensed cable 
undertakings are supplementing their services 
by engaging in this unauthorized practice. The 
great majority of these unauthorized opera- 
tions. are in different. case, for they are 
neither licensed under the Radio Act to use 


their TVROs nor licensed under the Broadcast- 


ing wActtometiectmlocaledeliverny.) iheresus 
unanimity among the members of the Commit- 
tee in the opinion that no extraordinary action 
should be taken to authorize these unautho- 
rized activities. If the reception and delivery 
of broadcast signals from US satellites is to be 
permitted at all in Canada, the authorization 
must be done only through the issue of ena- 
bling licences. But differing opinions have 
been expressed by the Committee members as 
to whether such licences should be issued, 
either now or ever. 

Some members believe that there 
are three major reasons for not authorizing 
the reception and delivery of broadcast signals 
from US satellites: cultural, regulatory, and 
developmental. 

The chief cultural concern is that, 
by allowing a vast number of American satel- 
lite services to become available, the opportu- 


nity to provide new sources of Canadian pro- 
gramming would be lost. The US has a highly 
developed production and distribution industry 
that has already stifled the growth of its 
Canadian counterpart. The American enter- 
tainment industry is enjoying a boom as a 
result of the demand for pay-television and 
other services now so profusely available from 
US satellites. The purveyors of those and new 
similar services would welcome authorized 
entry to Canadian markets, which would en- 
able them to compete with Canadian broad- 
casters for audiences, advertising dollars, and 
subscription revenues; and with Canadian en- 
trepreneurs for program distribution and exhi- 
bition rights. They would have greater buying 
power, and Canadian broadcasters would find 
themselves unable to acquire rights to popular 
entertainment programs until the US compa- 
nies had had first kick at the cat. The 
competition would be strong not only in mass- 
appeal markets but also in special-audience 
markets; once the US special-audience ser- 
vices were available from US satellites, the 
opportunity to provide specialized Canadian 
services would be lost. 

If reception and exhibition of these 
US services in Canada were authorized, the 
CRTC would be confronted with a public de- 
mand for US programming on a scale never 
experienced before. The 3 + 1 rule now 
applied to cable systems would become im- 
practicable, because there can be no certainty 
that the US commercial networks will be car- 
ried by satellite, and local-delivery operators 
receiving signals from US satellites would 
want to choose from among the 35 or more 
non-network services available. 

Pressure to abandon the rule would 
be exercised by the public, the local-delivery 
systems, and the American distributing com- 
panies. Once the reception of US signals were 
authorized and practised on any significant 
scale in Canada, the US distributors of the 
programming would undoubtedly demand pay- 
ment for local exhibition, thus siphoning off 
revenue from Canadian viewers to the benefit 
of the US proprietors and producers of the 
programs used. Moreover, regulation is feas- 
ible only when the regulatory body has com- 


_ vices provided by Telesat. 
_ Carriers' economic base would inhibit the de- 
_ velopment of regional and sub-regional televi- 


plete control over all the instruments of 
broadcasting. The CRTC would have no con- 
trol at all over the nature and content of the 
US programming carried by satellite, or over 
the rates to be charged to Canadian viewers. 
The major developmental concern is 
that the widespread reception and delivery of 
US satellite services would probably inhibit or 
delay the carriage of Canadian services on 
Canadian satellites, leaving the latter under- 
used and ineffectual as a mechanism for ex- 
tending television services throughout the 
country. There are dangers, too, in allowing 
American domestic communications satellites 
to compete with the established point-to-point 
terrestrial microwave services offered by the 
Canadian carriers, and with the satellite ser- 
A reduction in the 


sion networks in Canada, not only by terres- 


_ trial but by satellite carriage. 


The members expressing the fore- 


| going arguments believe that the recommen- 
_ dations later in this report will open up a large 


Canadian market for television services offer- 
ed by Canadian broadcasters (which would 


_ include a lot of high-quality foreign program- 


ming) for reception in all parts of the country 
at very reasonable cost, a positive approach 
that will make Canadian viewers want to re- 
ceive them. Several of the operators of 
unauthorized satellite reception and delivery 
facilities who appeared before the Committee 
said they would gladly switch to a Canadian 
Satellite if an attractive service were made 
available. Taking all the foregoing considera- 
tions into account, these members are of the 
Opinion that the reception and exhibition of 
television programming carried by US satel- 
lites should never be authorized in Canada. 
Other members believe that the 
question of reception and delivery of signals 
from US satellites is intimately bound up with 
the main purpose of the inquiry, the extension 
of television services to remote areas. What 
has happened, in effect, is that Canadians who 
are underserved have obtained an expansion of 
services for themselves through unauthorized 
reception of US programming carried by US 


satellites. This activity might well affect the 
success of new Canadian satellite services in 
the absence of a balancing formula enforced 
through licensing procedures. Further, the 
availability of US pay-TV services might 
damage the prospects for a Canadian pay-TV 
service; the licensing procedure should there- 
fore exclude US pay-TV services from any 
balancing formula. 

Another point made is that if, as the 
Committee has recommended (13), US net- 
works and stations are not to be carried on 
Canadian satellites, people in northern and 
remote areas could enjoy the opportunity to 
view 3 + 1 US stations, as do most subscribers 
to cable systems, only if they could be recei- 
ved from US satellites (a possibility envisaged 
in the guidelines set out in Appendix C). Why, 
it is asked, should the 3 + | formula not be 
applied to satellite services as it is to services 
carried by microwave? The supposed detri- 
mental effects of US superstation program- 
ming are thought to be overrated, particularly 
as regards their reception in remote areas. 
Even though many of the best American enter- 
tainment programs are shown by Canadian 
networks and stations, and would be included 
in new Canadian satellite services, is it rea- 
sonable to assume that people in remote areas 
will be any more satisfied than were the 
people in Edmonton, Prince George, or Thun- 
der Bay, especially when the US satellites are 
carrying alternative programming at no cost 
to the public purse? As regards competition 
with Canadian services, regulated competition 
is better than unregulated competition, and 
Canadian services should be able to compete 
very well if the quality of the programming is 
good enough. Clearly, the achievement of a 
balance between Canadian and US program- 
ming must to established. 

This group believes it would be very 
unwise to condone illegal activities by inac- 
tion. Some unlicensed and unregulated opera- 
tors are already causing technical interference 
with neighboring broadcasting undertakings; 
they are pirating US pay-TV signals without 
paying for them; and they are leasing decoders 
to their subscribers with no assurance that the 
services will be allowed to continue 
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indefinitely. It is said that the CRTC and 
DOC have lost, or are rapidly losing, control 
of the Canadian broadcasting system, and firm 
action should be taken immediately to regain 
that control. The problem cannot be ignored 
and will not go away when new Canadian 
satellite services become available. The group 
would accordingly recommend that a_recipro- 
cal agreement with the US on satellite broad- 
casting should be negotiated; that the CRTC 
should then call for licence applications, rela- 
ted to the 3 + | formula, on a competitive 
basis, for services delivering US satellite 
signals in all areas now served by illegal 
operators; and that after a short time, all 
illegal operations should be shut down. 

While the Committee believes that 
there is merit in the arguments of both groups, 
the consensus is that the most important ob- 
jective is to get attractive Canadian services 
onto Canadian satellites as soon as possible. 

The Committee recognizes that the 
question of reception of signals from US satel- 
lites cannot be resolved immediately, since it 
is tied to international and bilateral agree- 
ments to which Canada is a party. 

The Committee is satisfied, from 
the submissions received, that to a large ex- 
tent the needs and expectations of audiences 
in remote areas could be satisfied by the 
carriage on Canadian satellites of a broad 
range of Canadian services which include the 
best of US programming. Once such services 
are available on Canadian satellites, licensed 
ground delivery systems should reduce the 
demand for unauthorized operations. 

The Committee appreciates that 
there is always a demand for a greater variety 
of television programming. Even with a broad 
range of Canadian services available to Cana- 
dian viewers, some of them may still want to 
receive signals from US satellites. In addition, 
the overspill of signals from domestic satel- 
lites into both countries offers a potential for 
reciprocal reception of entertainment and 
other program services. Furthermore, many 
cable systems in locations distant from the US 
border may wish to substitute reception from 
US satellites for the present microwave- 
delivered American network services. These 


problems will have to be addressed in the near 
future. 


Recommendation 14 In the light of the fore- 
going discussion, the majority of members of 
the Committee therefore recommends that 
discussions take place, following the imple- 
mentation of Recommendation 1, between the 
governments of Canada and of the United 
States for the reciprocal reception of each 
other's satellite services if it can be deter- 
mined to be in the best interest of Canada to 
do so. 
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Broadcasting by and for the Native People of Canada 
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4.1 General Background 
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The Committee has expressed its conviction, 
in Recommendation 4, that Canada has an 
obligation to provide opportunity for its na- 
tive peoples, the Inuit and the Indians, to 
preserve the use of their languages and foster 
the maintenance and development of their 
Own Particular cultures. Moreover, some re- 
gard the facilities for effective communica- 
tion as a basic amenity, analogous to health 
and education services, that should for the 
most part be provided by the state. 
Paradoxically, television is at once 
the most damaging threat to native objectives 


-and the most potentially feasible means of 


achieving them. But the extension of services 
in native languages is no simple matter. It is 
perhaps easier to find ways of meeting the 
legitimate needs of the Inuit, most of whom 
are to be found in communities in the far 


North, than those of the Indians, who are 


widely dispersed throughout Canada and use a 
dozen or more different languages, often with 
subsidiary dialects. It would not be fair to 


insinuate that nothing has been done in the 


past, for the CBC and the NFB have made 
commendable efforts, within the uncommend- 
able limits of internally restricted budgets, to 
address the needs of the native peoples. 
These efforts have been facilitated by the 
advent of satellite transmission, which has 
also brought much-needed reliable telephone 
service to large areas in the North, but the 
aspirations of the native peoples to engage 
themselves directly in broadcasting are very 
far from being fulfilled. 

The CBC is widely criticized for 
spending too much of its little northern budget 
in the South, for providing too little time in 
its schedules for native-language program- 
ming, and for doing too little to help the 
production of programs that would make ac- 
cess to transmission facilities a practical 
reality in native community life. These criti- 
cisms are not perhaps all justifiable, but there 
seems to be almost unanimous agreement that 
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more, and better, could be done. The CBC 
points out in its defence that there are no 
separate satellite channels dedicated to de- 
livering CBC network programming to the 
North; northerners receive the services from 
the channels used for distribution east and 
west. It is possible, however, to insert pro- 
gramming for regional delivery, and the CBC 
believes it probable that the channel capacity 
available will be sufficient to meet the needs 
of northern native groups for the next few 
years. In the future, the demand for northern 
network time will have to be reconciled with 
the satellite-channel time available. The CBC 
says that its capacity to provide a full service 
of programming for, and produced by, native 
and other northern communities, and to create 
links that permit a sharing of interest among 
northern areas and communities, is limited by 
the lack of special funding, while the means to 
achieve real growth are denied by the con- 
strictions regularly applied to the corporate 
budgets of the CBC as a whole. 

The National Film Board has been 
active in the North for many years. The NFB 
catalogue includes 99 films about native Cana- 
dians, representing more than six and a half 
percent of the English titles and five percent 
of the French titles available. Of these titles, 
19 involved the creative participation of na- 
tive people; a native writer, director, or co- 
producer was employed in seven. Services 
have been provided to several native commu- 
nications societies under an arrangement with 
the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs 
which also sponsors relevant films. Training 
courses and workshops have been conducted in 
the North, and assistance given in the develop- 
ment of training courses by the natives them- 
selves. The NFB plans to consolidate its 
present northern operations within a northern 
support project, with the primary objective of 
promoting the production of native and native- 
language programs. The Board's present bud- 
get is insufficient to meet the whole cost of 
the project, and attempts will be made to 
raise additional funds so as to meet its objec- 
tives without diverting money normally ex- 
pected to support Inuit broadcasting. 
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22 Recommendation 15 The approved budgets of 


the CBC and the NFB should be supplemented 
by Parliamentary appropriations to be used 
exclusively for the development and support of 
broadcasting services by and for the native 
peoples of Canada. 


The Department of the Secretary of 
State has taken initiatives by making limited 
funds available to assist native-language pro- 
gram production, but only on a temporary and 
ad hoc basis. The program was to be termi- 
nated at the end of June 1980. A development 
program for Inuit broadcasting in northern 
Québec, financed by the federal and provincial 
governments, is due to end in 1981. In seeking 
funds to continue or initiate broadcasting faci- 
lities or activities, the native peoples are 
perplexed by the plurality of federal and pro- 
vincial sources. Native communications soci- 
eties have demonstrated their experience and 
determination to establish their own broad- 
casting systems, and should therefore have 
priority in the allocation of funds. In different 
parts of the country, such societies should be 
given flexibility to negotiate funding arrange- 
ments suited to their circumstances. Much 
time, trouble, and frustration could be avoided 
if there were a single federal coordinating 
body that could be approached, and it might be 
possible to arrive at collaborative agreements 
with the province or territory concerned in 
each case. 


Recommendation 16 Funding by federal de- 


partments and agencies for use by native com- 
munications societies should be determined in 
consultation with the latter, and wherever 
possibie, in cooperation with the province or 
territory in which the funds are to be spent. 


The opportunity provided by satel- 
lite transmission for better broadcasting ser- 
vices is recognized and widely understood 
among the native peoples, who are anxious to 
set up local programming, not only in their 
own language, and inter-community networks. 
But neither the Inuit communities nor the 
Indian bands can afford the rentals of satellite 
channels and the cost of receiving and delivery 


equipment, and special arrangements will have 
to be made to meet their needs and require- 
ments. Most of the proposals submitted to the 
Committee for the extension of service in 
general, or for a restructuring of the entire 
broadcasting system, recognize (some with a 
deep bow, others with a perfunctory nod) the 
urgent need for better broadcasting services 
for native communities. But there are more 
direct ways in which the private sector could 
complement or support governmental initia- 
tives aimed at providing native communities 
with the tools they need to fashion their own 
programming. Private broadcasting under- 
takings serving areas in which there are native 
communities have a responsibility to provide 
some programming for them, even if they 
represent only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation of the area served. More generally, the 
private sector might be willing to help, as a 
service to the public, by donating surplus 
equipment, or by lending the temporary ser- 
vices of programming and technical experts to 
assist in setting up native program production 
and giving some advice in the techniques of 
operating broadcasting facilities. 


Recommendation 17 Consideration should be 
given to the possibility of assistance from the 


private sector of the broadcasting industry to — 


native organizations undertaking broadcasting 
activities. 


4.2 The Inuit 


4.2.1 Demography and Language 

The total Inuit population in Canada is esti- 
mated at about 22,700. Of these, more than 
16,000 live 
mostly north of the tree-line; the rest are to 


be found in northern Québec (4,400) and 


Labrador (2,200). The language spoken by the | 


Inuit is generically known as Inuktitut. Six | 
dialects have been identified, but within them | 


{ 


in the Northwest Territories, | 


i 


there are some sub-dialectical variations. In 
practice, all these dialects and sub-dialects 


merge into the two variants of Inuktitut used 
in the eastern and western Arctic respective- 
ly, and it is these two variants that must be 
accommodated for broadcasting purposes. The 
simplest way to present a broad picture of 
Inuit needs and aspirations is to summarize 
what the Committee heard from three Inuit 
organizations, either in written presentations 
or directly at the public meetings. 

4.2.2 Inuit Tapirisat of Canada (ITC) 

ITC informed us that, at its annual general 
meeting in September 1979, it was _ resolved 
that "No more television channels be brought 
into Inuit communities unless the channels are 
controlled by the community and unless re- 
venues from such channels go to local broad- 
casting societies for the production of Inuit 
programming." ITC proposes the establish- 
ment of a special fund to support an Inuit 
broadcasting system sharing one satellite 
channel with the CBC Northern Service. Be- 
tween 25 and 35 percent of the television day 
would be assigned to Inuit programming; news 
and current-affairs programs would be carried 
by an uplink located in an Inuit community, 
such as Frobisher Bay or Rankin Inlet. Each 
community would have access to the local 
transmitter; the equipment need not be ela- 
borate, the essential requirement being a ca- 
mera and microphones for news and _ inter- 
views, with playback equipment to deliver this 
local programming during time-slots in the 
regular schedule. The use of videotapes is 
planned for educational and community deve- 
lopment programs. Signals received from the 
satellite during non-broadcasting hours would 
be recorded, and the use of the recording 
equipment would be shared by all local users 
as required. The special fund, to be set up by 
the federal government, should (ITC proposes) 
start with $2 million, rising within five years 
to $5 million a year. Funding would also be 
required for a Keewatin regional production 
center. A strongly worded argument put for- 
ward in favor of the creation of an Inuit 
broadcasting system is that it would provide 
stable and rewarding employment, and provide 


a much needed boost to the economic base of 
Inuit society at large. ITC was represented on 
the Joint Action Committee on Pay-Television 
and Satellite Policy (6.8.5), which strongly 
endorsed its proposals. 

4.2.3 Inuit Communities in 
Northern Québec 


A representative of Taqramiut Nipingat, Inc. 
(TNI) appeared at the public meeting in 
Ottawa on behalf of the Northern Québec Inuit 
Association. Some years ago, TNI was instru- 
mental in setting up a_ high-quality high- 
frequency (HF) radio system to link the Inuit 
communities, supplemented by portable HF 
trail-radios to provide communication with 
hunting and fishing parties. In 1973, the CBC 
had plans to introduce color TV in some Inuit 
communities in northern Québec that still had 
no radio service; the project was of little 
interest to the Inuit, for there was no provi- 
sion for local or native-language programming 
in the proposed schedule. The Inuit attached 
much higher priority to a system of commu- 
nity owned and operated FM radio stations, 
backed by a regional radio program-production 
unit. Several communities took the initiative 
of installing low-power transmitters operated 
entirely by volunteers. These were in opera- 
tion for some years but there were equipment 
problems and TNI was asked to develop a 
better-quality low-power FM _ transmitter, 
specially designed to meet Arctic conditions. 
Stations are now being operated by local com- 
mittees in 13 Inuit communities in the area, 
broadcasting programs, almost all in Inuktitut, 
for up to 16 or 18 hours a.day. Another 
example of the willingness of native people to 
pay, if necessary, for services which they 
desperately need (and to which, many believe, 
they should be entitled at public expense) is 
provided by the community of Tasiujaq (Leaf 
Bay) with a population of only about 100, 
which raised $8,000 two years ago to purchase 
equipment for a community radio station. 

A unit producing radio programs in 
Inuktitut has been set up with assistance from 
the government of Québec; the programs are 
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24 duplicated on cassettes for use by the com- 


munity stations. Now, following successful 
trials using the experimental Hermes and Anik 
B (14/12 GHz portion) satellites, federal and 
provincial government assistance has made it 
possible to link eight communities in a radio 
network. With similar assistance, an intensive 
training program in TV_ program-production 
techniques for Inuit is in operation at a cost of 
almost $500,000. This is in preparation for 
another experiment, using Anik B, that will 
bring area television to five communities in 
northern Québec. Each of these is already 
equipped with a low-power transmitter, and 
six hours of pretaped programming is being 
delivered on a scheduled basis; color cameras 
have also been provided to permit community 
production of local programs. 

We have gone to some length in 
describing these activities because they ex- 
emplify the enthusiasm and capabilities of one 
group of Inuit determined to help themselves, 
an example that might be used as a model for 
stimulating parallel activities by native com- 
munities in all parts of Canada. But the whole 
television service now coming into operation is 
part of an experiment that is due to end in 
February 1981, and TNI will be hard pressed to 
raise funds for its continuance. TNI recom- 
mends the establishment of a special Inuit 
broadcast planning committee to plan the de- 
velopment of television programming and ser- 
vices for all Inuit communities, and to advise 
the CRTC on their needs and preferences. 
Funds would be needed to cover the cost of 
regular meetings, and TNI suggested that lead- 
ership could be provided by ITC. 


4.2.4 Labrador Inuit Association (LIA) 


The LIA, formed in 1976, was represented at 
the public meeting in Goose Bay-Happy Valley, 
Newfoundland (Labrador). Four of the five 
north-coast communities of interest to LIA do 
not have television; three do not even have 
radio. LIA believes that remote communities 
in northern Labrador want television, speci- 
fically CBC English-language service and 
Inuktitut programming. In addition, there is a 
need for what LIA terms working communica- 


tion, an information base that works for the 
Inuit and their needs as distinct from mere 
entertainment. Some of the Inuit communities 
have initiated, or are contemplating, 
community radio service, and there has been 
some success in local fund-raising. The LIA 
itself is conducting research on trail-radio in 
particular, and the whole concept of regional 
communications in general. The LIA strongly 
supports the ITC proposals (4.2.2), and insists 
on the needs for local control and public 
financing. One representative said that "the 
northern Labrador coastal communities have 
little, if any, chance of cultural survival if 
control is vested in a central body outside the 
region." 


Recommendation 18 Consideration should be 
given to providing financial and other support, 
on the largest feasible scale, to the creation 
of an Inuit broadcasting system to operate a 
network of services available in all Inuit 
communities. 


4.3 Canadians of Indian Descent 


4.3.1 Demography and Languages 


The most reliable estimates of the population 
of Indian descent in Canada were projected 
from the 1971 Census and other sources as a 
forecast for 1981. The total is about 600,000, 
almost equally divided between status Indians — 
and others. There are some in every province. | 
In the eastern provinces and British Columbia, | 
taken together, the status Indians are about | 
one and a half times as numerous as the — 
others. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and _ 
Alberta, taken together, the others outnumber 
the status Indians in a proportion of about 1.35 
to 1. Another estimate indicates that there | 
may be about 7,650 band Indians and nearly 
7,000 others in the Northwest Territories; the 
corresponding figures for the Yukon Territory 
are about 3,250 and 1,550 respectively. | 

There are 10 linguistic groups of | 
Indians in Canada, and together they comprise | 


some 30 or more distinct languages or dia- 
lects, some of which, within a group, are 
mutually comprehensible. Common linguistic 
affiliations do not necessarily imply common 
cultural interests. For example, the — lan- 
guages spoken by the Blackfoot Indians of the 
western plains and the Micmacs of the Mari- 
times are both linguistically classified as 
Algonkian, but their cultures and traditional 
ways of life differ greatly. Just to make 
things easier, there are people speaking differ- 
ent languages who, in certain areas, particu- 
larly British Columbia and the Yukon, share 
much the same cultural background. In the 
Yukon, for example, the Committee was told 
that up to 10 languages or dialects are in daily 
use by peoples whose life-styles are not read- 
ily distinguishable. This plurality of Indian 
languages and dialects obviously makes it im- 
practical to think of an Indian broadcasting 
service on the lines of that proposed for the 
Inuit. The approach to better service and 
program production will have to be addressed 
to communities or areas in which one language 
or dialect is commonly used. Once again, the 
simplest way to outline the needs and aspira- 
tions of Canadians of Indian descent is to 
summarize some of the presentations made to 
the Committee. 

4.3.2 The Crees in Northern Québec(4) 
There was a notable similarity in the represen- 
tations made to us by the Québec Crees and 
their Inuit neighbors (4.2.3). The total Cree 
population in the James Bay area and farther 
east is about 7,400, spread through eight com- 
munities ranging in size from 128 to 2,014. 
All speak Cree; about half speak English as a 
second language; a very small number speak 
some French. Three of the Cree communities 
receive CBC radio and television service; 
much of the programming is regarded as irre- 
levant. Nevertheless, hockey and westerns are 
very popular, while programs such as 
"M*A*S*H," "WKRP Cincinnati," and "Mary 
Tyler Moore" are looked on as entertainment 
rather than as a means of obtaining ideas or 
information from the South. Other programs, 
such as "Edge of Night," are taken very 


seriously, and the Crees involve themselves in 
the episodes of the soap operas, as do many 
millions of Canadian viewers throughout the 
country. But of course the Crees also want 
educational and childrens' programs during the 
day. 

The Crees propose that a non-profit 
corporation be established, to be financed by 
subscriptions, some advertising, and govern- 
ment grants. As an experiment, local trans- 
mitters have been set up in some communities 
to broadcast videocassettes recording meet- 
ings and community events. A small regional 
videotape production center would be esta- 
blished for news, information, and other Cree- 
language programs, supplemented by films and 
other entertainment. The Cree proposals 
afford another example of the willingness of 
underserved people to subscribe for the recep- 
tion of better service. 

4.3.3 Wa-Wa-Ta Native Communications 
Society 


An interesting written presentation on behalf 
of Indians in mid-Canada, specifically in and 
around Sioux Lookout in northwestern Ontario, 
was made by the Wa-Wa-Ta Native Communi- 
cations Society. The Society believes that 
radio is still the more important broadcasting 
medium in remote communities, and 15 radio 
stations are now being operated by community 
committees, using a type of transmitter (de- 
veloped by the Society) costing only $3,000. 
Local people do the programming; native- 
language programming techniques are simple 
and inexpensive; and regional programming is 
added by distribution of audiocassettes. An 
experiment, using the Hermes satellite, which 
linked three community radio stations with the 
production center in Sioux Lookout, demon- 
strated the feasibility of regional networking. 
This service cannot be continued or extended 
because the Society cannot afford the cost of 
using commercial telecommunications facili- 
ties. Most of the communities are too smal! 
to qualify for service under the ACP, and no 
funding is received other than what the com- 
munities themselves can afford. 

Looking to the future, the Society 
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recommends the early establishment of a fe- 
deral community-radio policy; the introduction 
of point-to-point tariffs, unrelated to the 
mode of transmission (satellite or microwave), 
for the carriage of audio signals; and an assur- 
ance of local access to television transmitters, 
with provision for native-language and native- 
oriented programming. 

4.3.4 Native Communications Society of 
the Western Northwest Territories 


In a written communication, this Society 
(based in Yellowknife) supported many of the 
concepts put forward by other native organi- 
zations. In particular, it said that native 
people are ready and willing to be involved in 
the development of communications plans but 
are not given enough time to prepare adequate 
formal presentations. Attention was drawn to 
other countries, such as Greenland, that have 
been more effectively responsive than Canada 
to the communications needs of their native 
peoples. 

The CBC production-packaging unit 
in the Northwest Territories is said by the 
Society to be staffed mainly by southerners 
who have little knowledge of the northern 
lifestyle and are often insensitive to the 
varied nature of native cultures. Native pro- 
gram-producers or film-makers accordingly 
feel that they are not trusted by the CBC, and 
the Society recommends that the program- 
production unit should be required to contract 
with native producers or organizations, allow- 
ing them to develop their own programming 
without interference. It is further suggested 
by the Society that the CRTC should consider 
the provision of a native channel that would 
give native organizations time to develop a 
stable production base of native-language edu- 
cational and cultural programs. The funds now 
spent by the CBC producing programs that do 
not respond to native needs would, it is said by 
the Society, be better spent by native organi- 
zations. A final suggestion is that considera- 
tion be given to the feasibility of introducing 
some sort of mechanism that would permit 
native people or organizations to evaluate the 
type of programming made available in nor- 


thern and remote communities. 


4.3.5 Ye Sa To Communications Society 
Generally similar points were made by this 
Society, based in Whitehorse. There should be 
a better balance in programming, including 
native-language productions; at present, the 
Society says, native people in the North can 
view no more than two or three programs a 
week that relate in any way to their cultures, 
and hourly quotas of native programming 
should be required from all broadcasters oper- 
ating in the North. The Society supports the 
idea of control by communities of the pro- 
grams delivered locally, or at least a require- 
ment that cable or other local delivery sys- 
tems accommodate programming responding 
to specifically native needs and_ interests. 
Other recommendations include community 
control of local delivery systems, expanded 
training facilities employing more native 
staff, employment of native people in all nor- 
thern CBC radio stations, and the dedication 
of a northern native television channel. With 
regard to satellite packages, the Society fears 
that the content would be regarded only as a 
way of expanding southern markets, and that 
in all plans for satellite broadcasting services 
priority should be given to organizations that 
are primarily interested in serving the needs 
of the North. 


4.4 Conclusions and Recommendations 


The outstanding impression left on the mem- 
bers of the Committee by the presentations 
from native organizations was the extensive 
determination to receive, and often pay for, 
broadcasting services that go some way to 
meet their needs and give expression to their 
cultural identities. Almost unanimous de- 
mands are being made for training programs, 
native-language and native-oriented program 
production, and community control of pro- 
grams delivered locally, either by cable or off- 
air. In that regard, there were few sugges- 


tions for a total elimination of mass-audience 
programming; many natives are interested in 
sports and high-quality entertainment, so long 
as their other needs are being adequately met. 

There is an important point to be 
made about access. The word is used in a 
passive sense, that of giving people access to 
broadcasting services, and in an active sense, 
in demands for access to transmitting and 
cable facilities so as to be able to deliver 
community and native-language programming. 
It is not enough to give access, in the latter 
sense, alone; it is of little practical value 
without the assistance of trained staff and 
technicians, and funds to produce the pro- 
grams. The Committee recognizes the value 
of communications satellites in providing 
opportunity for the linking of native-language 
communities, and for the protection and de- 
velopment of their languages and cultures. In 
view of the heavy expense associated with the 
use of satellites, additional funds should be 
_made available to native communications so- 
cieties to allow them the use of satellite 
channels, and their needs should be considered 
in the allocation of satellite capacity. 

The Committee, having strongly re- 
commended (4) recognition of the obligation of 
Canada to provide proper communications ser- 
vices for its native peoples, makes the follow- 
ing supplementary recommendations. 


Recommendation 19 The CRTC _ should en- 


courage licence applications from native com- 
munities or organizations to operate broad- 
casting undertakings in predominantly native 
communities, in order to promote native- 
language programming and production by na- 
tive people. 


Recommendation 20 Any predominantly na- 
tive community should have the right to de- 
cide on the channels to be delivered locally; to 
eliminate complete channels; and, on any par- 
ticular channel, to eliminate a program or 
substitute one of its own choice. 


Consideration will have to be given 
to suitable arrangements in mixed communi- 
ties; it is not possible to generalize an issue 


that is almost infinitely variable, but the 
Committee has observed that, in the northern 
and remote communities to which Recommen- 
dation 20 is intended to apply, there is often 
an eager willingness to cooperate on matters 
that would be likely to engender contention in 
more heavily populated southern areas. 


Footnotes 


4, The presentation was made by representa- 
tives of the Grand Council of the Crees (of 
Québec) and the Cree Regional Authority. 
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Chapter 5 


Extension and Expansion of Radio Services 


The fretful reader may be beginning to wonder 
when this report is going to get to the main 
point, the extension of television services. An 
excessive, or even obsessive, preoccupation 
with the wonders of television, which is 
perhaps understandable among those to whom 
the idea of a total absence of radio services is 
inconceivable, has tended to obscure or 
neglect the even more pressing need for the 
provision or extension of radio services in 
many parts of Canada. The Committee has 
already drawn attention to the existence, in 
the territories and some of the provinces, of 
communities that have no local radio service 
at all, even though some of them have 
television. These deficiencies may look to 
some people in the South as no more than the 
proverbial pea under the mattress, but to 
those who suffer they represent real hardship 
for which they can see no rhyme or reason. 
Anyone who has ever lived in, or 
even visited, the North must be aware of the 
vital importance of radio in remote areas, 
particularly where television cannot be 
provided at acceptable cost. The economical 
adaptability of radio permits all sorts of 
initiatives in community and regional or area 
programming; radio can provide useful training 
and experience that are relevant to growth 
into television when and if it becomes 
available. The Report of the Committee on 
Broadcasting(5) said "Radio has many 
advantages over television. It is in every way 
more economical, for the listener in the cost 
of his receiving set and its maintenance, and 
for the broadcaster in the cost of program 
production .... radio is more flexible, can react 
faster, is more immediate. It can afford to do 
things that television cannot do, and can 
justify specialized services to minority 
audiences of a size that television cannot 
serve." If television is coming to be looked on 
as an essential amenity of life, radio may be 
fairly described as an indispensable necessity. 
Satellite radio channels, other than 
those associated with television programs, 
provide the means to extend radio services to 
the last few areas where they are not yet 
available. The CBC mentioned in passing that 
funds for the completion of radio services in 
the North would be specifically included in its 


application for a special Parliamentary appro- 
priation to cover the cost of its proposed 
northern broadcasting service. Several of the 
proposals from the private sector for the ex- 
tension and expansion of television services 
embody the use of satellite radio channels for 
signals that could ride with the television 
services. The radio capacity of the Anik A 
satellites is not being fully used. 

The Committee has drawn attention 
to the obstacles to universal radio reception 
represented by the restrictive policy applied 
to the licensing of radio receive-only earth 
stations, and the Telesat rate-structure, which 
includes what appear to the layman to be 
exorbitantly high rates for the use of the 
corporation's equipment for the reception of 
satellite radio signals. The Committee has 
recommended (3) that immediate action be 
taken to ensure that the national radio ser- 
vices be made available in all parts of Canada 
as soon as possible. Up to three radio channels 
and one television channel can be accom- 
modated on a single Anik A transponder. The 
Committee is concerned to ensure the fullest 
possible use of available satellite radio chan- 
nels for the expansion of radio services. 


Recommendation 21 A television service to be 
carried by satellite should, wherever possible, 
involve optimal use of radio services not di- 
rectly associated with the television service. 


Footnotes 


5. R.M. Fowler, Chairman (Ottawa: Queen" 
Printer, 1965), p. 266. | 
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challenged and their culture threatened. 
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Chapter 6 


Extension and Expansion of Television Services 
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In the far North, as we have said, there are 
two discrete components of the population: 
native peoples, mostly Inuit; and the other 
residents, permanent or temporary, many of 
whom were accustomed to but now lack a 
reasonable range of television programming. 
Television is regarded as a mixed blessing by 
It exercises its magic attractions, 
as it does for everyone, particularly children. 
As virtually all the programming now available 
is of southern origin, the Inuit way of life is 
The 
children, taught mostly in English at school, 
begin to neglect their native language at 
home, and interactive community life declines 
because people are sitting at home watching 
programs unrelated to their life and common 
We have made some proposals in 


that regard (chapter 4) but are concerned lest 


the justifiable needs and expectations of the 
other residents of the far North be overlooked 
or crowded out. 

These other residents are indistin- 
guishable in most respects from people in all 
the other underserved areas of Canada, and 
their television needs and expectations are 
much the same. There are few communities 
of city status; for the rest, we have townships, 
small communities or settlements, resource 
exploitation and exploration camps in remote 


areas, and isolated farms and other house- 
holds. All the inhabitants have common de- 
mands in relation to television: they want 


more choice of programming, more informa- 
tion, and more entertainment. In particular, 
there is a widespread demand for more Ameri- 
can entertainment, even among some native 
people. 

Above all, the strongest demand is 
for more choice. In the far North, where 
television is available at all, there is no alter- 
native to the CBC Northern Service, which is 
Criticized for being northern only in name. 
The television service is said to be largely a 
package of southern programs accompanied by 
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news and weather reports that are irrelevant 
hundreds of miles away. In Baker Lake, NWT, 
for instance, which lies about 370 miles north 
of Churchill, Manitoba, the news and weather 
reports are those broadcast in St. John's, 
Newfoundland, about 1,700 miles to the south- 
east. It is almost sacrilegious to suggest that 
there are Canadians who do not enjoy hockey 
or football, but it is a fact, just as there are 
many who do not enjoy soap operas or culture; 
but if the CBC is showing only one of those 
types of program, such people have nowhere 
else to turn. The frustration, as we found out 
when we were in the North, can be fully 
appreciated only by direct experience. The 
crying need for alternative programming is 
also reflected further south in the many parts 
of Canada that are not adequately served. 

Somewhere between the far North 
and the largest urban centers, there are two 
distinct types of unfulfilled needs for broad- 
casting services. First, there are whole areas, 
by no means remote, in which the justifiable 
needs of the residents are not yet being met. 
Coverage percentages are deceptive until they 
are converted into numbers of people, and 
they also obscure distribution factors; it is all 
very well to claim that the CBC reaches 98 
percent and the private networks some other 
impressive percentage of the total population, 
but that is little comfort to Canadians who 
can receive no television at all, or to the 
Canadians whose language is French and can- 
not receive French-language television, or to 
English-speaking Canadians in like case. 
Second, there are many areas in both the 
North and South without local news or pro- 
gramming; there and elsewhere the full na- 
tional services of the CBC may not be avail- 
able. Some but not all of these needs can be 
met by satellite services; others must be met 
by more appropriate local and area terrestrial 
facilities. 

The advent of cable television has 
transformed the availability of television ser- 
vices throughout southern Canada, but even 
when it is available with microwave feed the 
choice of programming often lies between only 
two Canadian services and three or four (or 
more) American stations. Where a microwave 
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link would be uneconomic, as in some places 
little more than 100 miles from urban centers, 
the local cable system can deliver only the 
CBC service carried by satellite, with perhaps 
poor-quality direct reception of the nearest 
CTV station. In some such places, the local 
cable company is meeting the demands of the 
anglophones for American programming by the 
unauthorized reception and delivery of pro- 
gramming from an American satellite. 

The broadcasting needs of franco- 
phone Canadians living outside Québec can, 
for the most part, be easily identified; like the 
anglophones living in Québec, they want alter- 
native programming in their own official lan- 
guage. This francophone need might be met if 
means can be found to carry TVA (the French- 
language private network) on a Canadian 
satellite, but that will not meet the need for 
local French-language news and other pro- 
grams. It is a source of discontent for franco- 
phones living in every province but Québec 
that almost all the available French-language 
programming emanates from Québec, and that 
Québec news is often locally irrelevant. 

In considering the merits of propo- 
sals for the extension of services, they must 
be judged by the extent that they may be 
expected to satisfy ascertained needs and ex- 
pectations for better television. We have 
examined the positions of Canadian native 
people in chapter 4; there remain the needs of 
underserved areas in general, and the areas 
that have special needs distinguishable from 
those that are more general, for reasons of 
location, demography, or language. The latter 
are examined later in chapter 7, but first let 
us reexamine the more general demands for 
television service as they increase progres- 
sively in scale. 

First, there are the small communi- 
ties in the territories and some of the pro- 
vinces that have neither radio nor televison; 
they want both. Next are those that have 
radio but not television; most of them want 
television, while there are other communities 
that have television but no radio, and want 
both. Communities that receive only CBC 
television services, and are mostly grateful 
but dissatisfied, want an alternative. Then we 


have those that have a choice between the 
CBC and CTV (or TVA) networks; they cry out 
to receive programming from US stations. In 
the end, with satellite services proliferating, 
the sky is, literally, the limit; if there is 
anything up there, people want it. 

There is a lot of programming up 
there already, and there will be a great deal 
more within a few years’ to provide 
competition with Canadian satellite services. 
Today, the US satellites are carrying at least 
35 program services occupying full or partial 
space on two satellites. About half the 
services are provided to cable systems at little 
or no cost to subscribers, offering professional 
sports, news, childrens' programming, religious 
talk-shows, and a gamut of special-interest 
packages. There are also the superstations 
bringing independent service to centers that 
could not support a local independent broad- 
caster. And there are also the premium or 
pay-television services offering commercial- 
free feature films and other programs, at a 
cost to the subscriber of about $10 a month. 

Some of the US satellite services 
are available 24 hours a day. Throughout the 
North and elsewhere in remote and other 
areas, particularly in the resource’ and 
exploration Camps, many people are on shift- 
work. Those who are on late-afternoon shift 
go to work just when the most interesting 
programs, not only entertainment but news 
and discussions of current affairs, are starting 
to come on the air. When they return home in 
the small hours they may not want to go to 
bed at once but there is no television to be had 
from Canadian satellites. 

The Committee has recommended 
(1) that the CRTC should immediately call for 
licence applications for the extension of 
services to remote and underserved areas. 
That recommendation is of a general nature 
and some amplification may be pertinent. 


Recommendation 22 The range of Canadian 
services to be provided by satellite should be 
as broad and diverse as may be necessary to 
satisfy ascertained needs in remote and under- 
served areas, and consideration should be gi- 
ven to proposals for a 24-hour service of news, 


current affairs, and entertainment programs. 


The Committee has recommended 
(2) immediate action to provide an alternative 
Canadian satellite service that could be deli- 
vered with little delay. The factor governing 
delay is that the CRTC must comply with the 
provisions of the Broadcasting Act relating to 
the issue or amendment of any broadcasting 
licence. However, the Committee urges the 
adoption of extraordinary licensing proced- 
ures, to be determined by the CRTC, in order 
to expedite this process. 
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6.2.1 Package Proposals 

Many of the presentations involve the satellite 
Carriage of what is referred to as a package of 
Canadian programming. We dislike the term, 
because it obscures the real objects of our 
inquiry, but will use it for convenience, with 
this reservation: our object is to ascertain the 
needs for extension of services, and to recom- 
mend the priorities to be applied in meeting 
them. We have therefore tried to weigh each 
presentation primarily as a means to meet 
established needs rather than by its attrac- 
tions for particular sectors of the underserved 
parts of Canada. 

6.2.2 Superstations 

The only difference between a so-called super- 
station and any other kind of broadcasting 
station is that its programming is usually car- 
ried by satellite. As any programming carried 
by a satellite not equipped with spot-beams Is, 
generally speaking, available for local delivery 
anywhere in the country, a superstation would 
compete for viewers with the Canadian na- 
tional networks, their affiliates, and all the 
independent broadcasters. 


6.2.3 Impact of New Services on the 


Canadian Broadcasting System 


Any new service carried by satellite is poten- 
tially a competitor of all other broadcast 
services, and many broadcasters are apprehen- 
sive about the resultant fragmentation of 
audiences. For the private sector, and to 
some extent for the CBC, the issue is vital 
because any loss of audience may entail loss of 
revenue; in some cases, survival might be at 
stake. Is Canada ready for a new national 
service? If so, where is the programming to 
come from? If not, to what extent, if any, 
should existing broadcasters be protected from 
competition by a Canadian satellite service 
provided as an alternative to the CBC in 
northern and remote areas? If the new service 
proves to be very attractive, will a demand for 
it arise in areas that are already well served 
off-air or by cable? If that demand were met, 
what would be the impact on_ existing 
broadcasters? 

In short, how is the public interest 
to be best served in balancing the unquestion- 
able need for extended and expanded services 
against possible damage to existing broad- 
casters? One man's meat is’ another man's 
poison, as the saying goes, and so it is with 
fragmentation of audiences. Everyone outside 
the more heavily populated areas wants more 
alternative programming, and the availability 
of a choice of programming is inseparable 
from some fragmentation of the audience. 
But the Committee is inclined to think that 
the resultant possible loss of revenue may not 
always be as damaging as the broadcasters 
contend. The Committee believes that the 
impact of any new service can be assessed 
only on a market-by-market basis, and that 
the burden of proof of damage should rest with 
the broadcaster(s) serving the market under 
consideration. 


Recommendation 23 The CRTC, when con- 


sidering the introduction of a new service and 
relevant objections by broadcasters fearing 
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loss of revenue through the resultant fragmen- 
tation of audiences, should weigh such objec- 
tions on a market-by-market basis, the burden 
of proof of financial damage resting on the 
objector(s). 
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6.3 Some Provincial and Territorial 
Governments’ Interests in Extension 
and Expansion of Services 


—— adenine — 


6.3.1 The Realities of Confederation 

In defining the challenge presented by new 
opportunities to extend and expand broadcast- 
ing services, the Committee emphasized (2.3) 
that running through and sometimes across all 
the complex factors affecting better broad- 
casting in Canada are the particular interests 
and concerns of the provincial and territorial 
governments, which must be kept prominently 
in mind in assessing the best way to attain 
approved objectives. It is of importance to 
remain continuously aware that old wine 
should not be put into new bottles, and that, 
whatever setting may be devised for meeting 
the needs of Canadians who are now not well 
served, it must be flexible enough to accom- 
modate not only technological change but 
structural changes in the system that are not 
at present predictable. Accordingly, in the 
following sections we present summaries, 
necessarily brief, of the presentations made to 
the Committee by some of the provincial and 
territorial governments. 

6.3.2 Ontario 

The government of Ontario is concerned about 
disparities in the programming available in 
different parts of the province and, in parti- 
cular, about the lack of alternative program- 
ming available to residents of northern and 
remote communities. A distinction is drawn 
between what are termed basic service and 
optional services. It is suggested that the 
former, which should be available to everyone 
in Ontario, should include: CBC English and 


French television services; CTV; TVOntario; 
CBC English and French radio services; and an 
alternative AM radio service. Ontario has 
serious reservations about a satellite-package 
approach requiring a regulated and protected 
monopoly organization (perhaps inflicting on 
viewers a less than desirable bureaucratically 
structured program package). Arguing that 
audience fragmentation is not per se undesir- 
able, Ontario believes that the burden of proof 
of damage should lie with the opponents of the 
introduction of a new service that meets pub- 
lic demand (see Recommendation 23, above). 

A preference is expressed for the 
extension of services by allowing certain ex- 
isting stations, perhaps including a Global 
affiliate, CHCH-TV Hamilton, and CITY-TV 
Toronto, to be carried by satellite as super- 
stations so as to maintain a healthy climate of 
competition for audiences that would be con- 
ducive to high-quality programming. While 
not excluding the possibility of carrying one or 
more US stations on Canadian satellites, 
Ontario believes that the programming of 
Canadian superstations would provide a suffi- 
cient variety of choice, and that, until an 
adequate choice of Canadian programming can 
be made available from Canadian satellites, 
direct reception and local delivery of signals 
from US satellites should be permitted as a 
temporary measure. 

A further Ontario position is that 
native-language communities should have the 
right to determine the nature of any broadcast 
signals imported, and to override any particu- 
lar program and substitute a program of their 
choice; the technology of local delivery should 
be such as to permit this flexibility. One 
vehicle for native-language programming 
might, it is suggested, be a multilingual super- 
station producing commercial revenues that 
could provide a financial base for local pro- 
duction. Finally, Ontario believes that the 
CBC Northern Service should be more respon- 
sive to the needs of native communities. | 

Since 1973, Ontario has been press: 
ing for a coordinated and integrated approact 
to the extension of services in the province, a; 
against ad hoc decisions for particular com 
munities. Satellite technology is ideal for tha 


purpose but has not, it is said, been effectively 
exploited, and much of the blame is laid on 
Telesat for the alleged underutilization of its 
satellite capacity and an unrealistically high 
rate-structure. Further, Ontario charges that 
approval of Telesat membership in TCTS has 
destroyed any possibility for competition be- 
tween satellite and terrestrial modes of car- 
riage. Ontario goes on to recommend inter 
alia that all major users should have the right 
to own and operate earth-stations, restricted 
to TVROs for local broadcasters and cable 
operators, and for remote communities; a mi- 
nimum content of Canadian manufacture 
should be prescribed in all earth-station li- 
cences; direct access to Telesat facilities 
should be assured for all users; Telesat should 
be required to market partial RF channels and 
individual circuits, and should be encouraged 
to cooperate with entities other than members 
of TCTS for such purposes as the pooling of 
computer services and the marketing of tele- 
communications services; and present legisla- 
tion should be amended to include a clear 
statement that "the basic objective of satel- 
lite policy is the provision of a broad range of 
telecommunications services to Canadians." 
Ontario suggests that if the satellite 
carriage of television services continues to be 
obstructed and delayed, the only feasible way 
of extending services will be by relying on 
microwave links and direct reception of sig- 
nals from US satellites. Microwave carriage is 
most appropriate over short distances and is 
cost-competitive when the potential market is 
small, and may therefore, it is suggested, be 
the best way to serve limited regions or sub- 
regions where delivery facilities exist. The 
centralized sources of programming inherent 
in a satellite system inhibit the expression of 
regional interests, while microwave carriage 
of a regional station would afford opportunity 
for delivery of locally or regionally oriented 
programming and information. It is also said 
that cable is the logical mode of delivery, 
where it is economically feasible, for optional 
services. Ontario is strongly opposed to cross- 
subsidization of optional services, citing evi- 
dence that there is no universal demand for 
most of those that are being proposed and 


pointing out that cross-subsidization or the 
satellite-package approach would compel all 
or some viewers to pay for services they may 
not want. Thus Ontario, agreeing nonetheless 
that the widest possible access to optional 
services is clearly desirable, believes that 
their nature and availability should be deter- 
mined by the market, that is to say by viewer 
choice, without regulatory or — other 
constraints. 

The government of Ontario is also 
very strongly opposed to the imposition of 
levies on cable operators or others for any 
purpose whatsoever. Ontario argues that such 
levies must inevitably be passed on to the 
subscribers to cable systems, who would thus 
be subjected to a form of taxation unrelated 
to their interests as consumers. 

6.3.3 Nova Scotia 

The government of Nova Scotia urges that the 
definition of remote areas in the context of 
extension of services should include those 
parts of southern Canada that do not now 
receive adequate television services or any at 
all. Special consideration should be given to 
Canadians, including half the population of the 
province, who do not enjoy the alternative 
programming provided by cable systems. Nova 
Scotia believes that a reasonable balance be- 
tween Canadian and foreign programming 
should be sought, so as to respond to the 
popular demand for more entertainment in 
general, and for US entertainment in 
particular. 

6.3.4 Prince Edward Island 

The province is remote from most sources of 
television programming; people who do not 
subscribe to cable (available only in Charlotte- 
town and Summerside) can receive only CBC 
(English and French) and CTV; cable subscri- 
bers also receive two US commercial stations. 
PEI, recognizing the advantages of satellite 
television services, believes that any satellite 
package should also carry programming of a 
type different from that generally now avail- 
able, such as educational and children's pro- 
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gramming, and urges the preservation and pro- 
tection of local broadcasting stations, so that 
they may provide a reasonable amount of local 
and regional programming. 

6.3.5 British Columbia 

In British Columbia, CBC and CTV services 
reach 96 percent of the population; Victoria 
and the lower mainland are the most heavily 
cabled areas in Canada, and residents have an 
almost unlimited choice of off-air and cable 
programming from Canadian and US stations. 
In contrast, there are people in the province 
who have no television at all because terres- 
trial delivery is either technically impractical 
or economically infeasible. Between these 
two extremes, the provincial government has 
been able to assist some communities to bring 
in television by terrestrial means, but beyond 
the practical limits of such assistance only 
satellite carriage can solve the problem. The 
efficiency of the 14/12 GHz carriage of broad- 
cast services has been demonstrated by the 
Anik B experiment, in which 20 sites were 
selected to bring television service to remote 
communities. The provincial government 
comments unfavorably on the DOC policy that 
prevents communities from owning TVROs, 
which has led to the widespread installation of 
unauthorized dishes to pick up signals from US 
satellites; in that context, it is said, the 
inability of DOC and the CRTC to enforce 
prohibition of such operations shows that 
"technology has outstripped regulatory prac- 
tices." The point is then made that "to 
promulgate more regulations which, given the 
technology involved, are unenforceable would 
be an exercise in futility." 

6.3.6 Manitoba 

Manitoba supports the extension of services to 
northern and remote communities by means of 
Canadian satellites, but is of the opinion that 
TVROs in remote areas should be permitted to 
receive signals from US satellites, for the 
purpose of local delivery, as a temporary mea- 
sure until more programming can be made 
available from Canadian satellites. 


6.3.7 Saskatchewan 

Many residents of northern Saskatchewan do 
not at present receive basic national television 
and radio network services; most communities 
receive only the CBC networks, but there are 
some pirate televison services in operation. 
The provincial government maintains that the 


obstacles to the improvement and extension of | 


services are not primarily technological, but 


rather economic, institutional, and regulatory. | 


It recommends that, to achieve more favor- 


able economic and institutional arrangements | 
through a new flexibility of regulatory policy, | 
the federal government (or its appropriate | 
agencies) should encourage the fullest exten-— 
sion of cable services in the province and | 
support the efforts of SaskTel to take an_ 
integrated approach to the provision of tele-— 
communications services in general; endorse | 


rate-averaging of delivery and operating costs 


between large and small communities; license | 
community organizations (or alternatively pu-— 
blic authorities) to provide local delivery in 
smaller markets, selectively permitting cross- | 


ownership of cable and broadcasting opera-— 
tions; and relax the restrictions on the eligibi- — 
lity of provincial governments or their agen-— 
cies to hold broadcasting licences, especially | 


where only 
involved. 


signal 


Saskatchewan has developed a pro- 
posal for non-profit community groups to be 
licensed to operate television stations on a 
subscription basis. Entertainment programs 
would be acquired at reasonable prices, and a 
percentage of gross revenue would be devoted 
to local programming once stability had been 
achieved; there are plans to form a special 
northern TV program-production group for 
that purpose. A provincial survey indicates 
that northern people would be willing to pay as 
much as $15 a month for a service offering an 
alternative to CBC programming. 

With regard to satellite carriage, 
Saskatchewan recommends that "television 
programming distributed by Canadian satel- 
lites should be distinctively Canadian in con- 
tent and character," and that satellite car- 
riage of US networks and stations should not 


delivery facilities are 
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be authorized. Satellite networking should be 


so organized as to minimize disparities in 
delivery rates between small and large com- 
munities, and between urban and remote or 


rural communities; reasonable cross-subsidiza- 
_ tion is justifiable among certain classes of 


satellite services if the purpose is to make the 


_ national service available in both official lan- 


guages, or to extend services to smaller and 
remote communities. Provision should be 
made for northern and native programming 


_and advertising, the network being capable of 
_ delivering programs produced with relatively 
_ unsophisticated equipment. Saskatchewan fur- 
_ther recommends that all network affiliation 
agreements should permit the local operator 
_to cut in to network programming for local 
_news, information, entertainment, and adver- 
_tising; and that 
_ tiered pricing structures for cable and other 
_ local delivery systems. 


consideration be given to 


Yukon Territory 


The presentation of the government of the 
Yukon Territory was strongly critical of fede- 
ral policies in several fields, more especially 
on the ownership and operation of earth sta- 
tions. Dismayed by the limitation of the CBC 
ACP to communities with a population of 500 
or more, leaving many in the YT unserved, the 
government determined that, by using innova- 
tive techniques, an inexpensive earth-terminal 
could be developed to serve much smaller 
communities, but all efforts to obtain federal 
approval for such a scheme were unsuccessful. 
Eventually, the YT government had no option 
but to lease back from Telesat the very earth 
station it had been instrumental in developing; 
the lease-back cost was 50 percent higher than 
the equivalent cost of outright ownership. 
Federal policy, it is charged, has prevented 
people in the territory from receiving the 
national television service at a reasonable 
cost, and has resulted in the allegedly gross 
underutilization of the capacity of Canadian 
satellites. A relaxation of restrictions on the 
ownership and operation of earth stations is 
strongly recommended by the YT government. 

Alternative programming is a prime 


need in the Yukon as it is elsewhere, and the 
YT government would support any plan that 
would meet the need, whatever the mode of 
transmission or delivery. The benefits of 
advanced satellite technology have been ex- 
perienced by Yukon residents during the Anik 
B experiment bringing BCTV service to the 
territory, and its government strongly recom- 
mends the continuation of the experiment for 
as long as it may take to provide a reasonable 
range of Canadian and US programming to be 
provided by Canadian broadcasters and carried 
on Canadian satellites. The YT government is 
concerned to ensure the provision of services 
and the use of broadcasting facilities for the 
native residents, and urges the CRTC to give 
serious consideration to exceptional procedu- 
res that would facilitate and accelerate the 
implementation of innovative measures to pro- 
vide adequate services throughout the terri- 
tory. Attention is called to the danger that 
excessive pre-emption of broadcast time for 
native services would be unwelcome to other 
people in the territory. 

6.3.9 Conclusion 

The Committee, in common with all thinking 
Canadians, could not but be conscious that 
Canada is now in a climate of change, the 
outcome of which cannot be predicted with 
any certainty but will more than likely affect 
the structure of the Canadian broadcasting 
system to a greater or lesser degree. We 
would therefore reiterate our view that, in any 
decisions on new services and modes of broad- 
casting, the opinions, interests, and concerns 
of the provincial and territorial governments 
must be taken into full account. 
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6.4 Financing the Extension of Services 


Several of the presentations put to the Com- 
mittee make an explicit or implicit assumption 
that the equipment needed by communities not 
now served would be financed from public 
funds. These we address below, 6.8, "Some 
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General Presentations." Several others en- 
visage systems that would be financed by 
subscription; these we address under the head 
of "Some Subscription Presentations," 6.9. 
The Committee has recommended (6) that 
consumer payment for all but essential ser- 
vices should not be excluded as a possible 
means of financing the extension of services, 
but a legitimate question is that of what 
should be regarded as essential. 

Some people are of the opinion that 
the residents of northern and remote com- 
munities should not have to pay for television 
services freely available in the South, and this 
is a principle that is certainly valid for CBC 
services in English and French and other public 
services which are paid for in large part by 
taxpayers in general. It is debatable, however, 
as to whether it should also apply to services 
provided off-air by the private sector. We 
have seen that there are thousands of Cana- 
dians who can receive only the CBC services, 
or none at all. But today hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are paying to receive alterna- 
tive Canadian services, which they cannot 
receive off-air, delivered by cable. It is 
perhaps regrettable that this should be so, but 
it is only one element in the generally higher 
cost of living away from the large centers of 
population, which gets higher as the distance 
increases. Further, a satellite. broadcasting 
service entails the capital and operating costs 
of a TVRO and local delivery facilities, by 
cable or off-air; if these facilities are not 
provided or subsidized, the cost must be met 
by the community receiving the service. 

Some very interesting submissions 
envisage the support of the local delivery 
system by subscription, the net revenues of 
such systems going to support the provision of 
the satellite service. Most of the charges 
suggested appear to be fairly reasonable, in 
view of the fact that many people in the North 
are already paying as much as $10 or even $15 
a month for local delivery, and might be 
willing to pay more for a still wider choice of 
programming. It should be understood, how 
ever, that many of the very smallest commu- 
nities, and particularly the native communi- 
ties, could not afford to pay very much, and 


would need subsidization if they are to be 
served at all. 
Most of the proposals for subscrip- 


tion services are coupled with, but distinct © 
We shall proceed © 


from, pay-TV propositions. 
to examine these two aspects separately. 
They come variously from corporations backed 


by private broadcasters or cable operators, or | 
independent organizations seeking to — 


from 
participate in the broadcasting system. 


6.5 Priorities for Satellite Carriage 
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The most important conclusion reached by the 
Committee is that television services in 
Canada are very far from satisfying the needs 
and expectations of some millions of Cana- 
dians living outside the heavily populated 
areas in the South. More generally, we ob- 
serve that some people see rapid technological 
advance and innovative approaches to pro- 
gramming and services as a threat to the 
maintenance of a Canadian broadcasting sys- 
tem that will "safeguard, enrich and streng- 
then the cultural, political, social and eco- 
nomic fabric of Canada." In the past, some of 


the policies adopted with the purpose of fur-_ 


thering that objective can now be seen, with 
the benefit of hindsight, to have been 
attempts to stem the tide of new technology. 
It is much more important, in our opinion, to 
regard new technology and innovative ap- 
proaches to services as a welcome opportunity 
to provide better broadcasting for everyone in 
Canada. 

The Committee believes that there 
is no longer room for retrospective tunnel- 
vision about television. We are already living 
in a new communications universe. The total 
nature of that universe cannot be precisely 
identified, but many of its features and its 
outlines are already clearly visible. In plan- 
ning for the extension and expansion of televi- 
Sion services, an almost visionary approach 
must be made, in which difficulties must be 
seen as obstacles to be overcome and not as 
insurmountable - obstructions to progress. 


Much that has to be done cannot be done in 
the twinkling of an eye, but there are steps 
that can be taken immediately as the founda- 
tion for better and more comprehensive Cana- 
dian television services to be in place within 
two to five years. 

With regard to what can be done 
now to get the whole machine moving, the 
Committee has recommended (2) that imme- 
diate action be taken to provide alternative 
Canadian programming for reception in re- 
mote and underserved areas. The next steps 
must be to initiate action, without any delay, 
aimed at achieving the objective of providing 
as wide a range of services as possible to be 
carried on Canadian satellites. The statutory 
requirement for a public hearing in advance of 
the issue of a licence is soundly based, but its 
implementation inevitably takes some consi- 
derable time. It would therefore be unreason- 
able to expect that, for all but some stop-gap 
type of operation, new television services car- 
ried by satellite would be on the air before the 
end of this year. 

Limited satellite capacity (see 3.7) 
is an obstacle that must take some years to 
surmount and is therefore the governing factor 
in the number of new services that could be 
carried. This means that an order of priority 
must be established for the use of the channels 
available at any time in the future. Many of 
the presentations have proposed an order of 
priority, and there are only minor differences 
between them. It is one thing, however, to lay 
down an order of priority that would be unim- 
peachable in a perfect world but quite another 
to implement it fully when capacity is limited, 
or when nobody is prepared to offer services 
which, were they available, would qualify for 
high priority. It will therefore be necessary 
for the CRTC, in considering the issue of 
licences for satellite services, to guard against 
the danger of blocking out some highly desir- 
able service that is not immediately being 
offered but is in an advanced stage of plan- 
ning. Any established order of priority must 
be flexible enough to give the CRTC room for 
discretion in its application. 


Recommendation 24 The CRTC, in dealing 


with licence applications for satellite televi- 
sion services, should consider adopting the 
following order of priority in principle: 
1. The public sector:(6) 
a. CBC national services 
b. provincial educational services where 
available 
2. The private sector: 
a. the English- and French-language net- 
work services 
b. other Canadian services 
3. Optional services (see chapter 7) offered 
by: 
a. the public sector 
b. the private sector 
4. Pay-television services. 


6.6 Canadian Content 


It should be recalled that, in the view of the 
Committee, services offering alternative pro- 
gramming to be carried by satellite should be 
provided by Canadian broadcasters and should 
respond to audience needs by the inclusion of a 
reasonable volume of high-quality foreign pro- 
grams. Much of the concern about the threat 
ito Canadian culture from the widespread 
viewing of foreign programs is really related 
almost exclusively to US mass-appeal pro- 
gramming. But that is only one side of the 
coin. A popular French-language service pre- 
sents a selection of programs produced in 
France; how else could alternative program- 
ming be provided for Canadian francophones? 
The CRTC will shortly be holding a 
public hearing on the matter of Canadian 
content, and it is not within our terms of 
reference to make recommendations in that 
regard. We firmly believe that the new stan- 
dards for Canadian content will afford Cana- 
dian program-producers the opportunity to 
show their worth. We have had many presen- 
tations which, while acknowledging the limit- 
ing effect of existing Canadian content regu- 
lations, have expressed overwhelming confi- 
dence in the capacity of the Canadian produc- 
tion industry to produce programs that are 
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both Canadian and world-class, to the great 
benefit of producers, performers, technicians, 


and others involved, and of the Canadian 
viewer. 
6.7 Responsibility of the CRTC 
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The foregoing are some of the questions the 
CRTC will have to address in its public hear- 
ings on applications for licences for new ser- 
vices. Most of the presentations the Commit- 
tee has received are in the form of broad 
proposals, which are necessarily much _ less 
complete than formal licence applications. 
We are therefore not in a position to recom- 
mend the acceptance of any particular propo- 
sal. All the Committee can do is to comment 
on some of the more comprehensive ones and 
make recommendations to the CRTC on the 
principles that might be beneficially applied in 
considering the licence applications. 
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6.8 Some General Presentations 


6.8.1 The Public and Private. Networks 
Section 3(e) of the Broadcasting Act declares 
that "broadcasting undertakings in Canada ... 
constitute a single system ... comprising public 
and private elements." A manifestation of a 
move to put that declaration into practice is 
an agreement in principle between the CBC 
and the two private networks, CTV and TVA, 
that would make it possible to provide alterna- 
tive television service, of a sort, for satellite 
carriage after a minimal delay. The separate 
TVA presentation makes an important point: 
that any arrangements for the extension of 
service in the North must provide a second 
French-language service for approximately a 
million francophones living outside Québec. 
The first stage, which would be fea- 
sible only if a permanent licence were granted 
for the CBC parliamentary service, because it 


involves greater use of the parliamentary 
channels, would provide packages of program- 
ming prepared by (and at the expense of) the 
CTV and TVA networks; reception would ac- 
cordingly have to be limited to communities 
not already served by them. 
satellite rental would be incurred, but com- 
munities choosing to receive the new service 


would have to make some investment in equip- | 


ment. CBC network service in English and 
French is carried on the 6/4 GHz channels of 
Anik B; the CBC parliamentary service is 
carried on Anik A-3. Communities not now 
receiving the parliamentary service would 
need a second TVRO or, in those where there 
is no cable service, a low-power transmitter 
for local delivery. The CBC sees the joint 
proposal as a logical expansion of the ACP, 
which should therefore also be financed from a 
special parliamentary appropriation because 


No additional — 


the service would be provided in response to © 


the requirements of the federal government. 
An important merit of this stage-one proposal 


is that it could be implemented with little — 
delay once licensed. The disadvantage is that — 


any service wrapped around the broadcasting 


of parliamentary proceedings would have lit- | 


tle, if any, chance of attracting an audience 
for Canadian programming, that is to say of 


competing successfully with US programming — 


for audiences in underserved parts of the 
country. Although better than nothing as an 
interim step, the new service would fulfil only 
a fraction of what is needed. 

6.8.2 Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Stage Two 


The CBC, in addressing the provision of alter- | 


native services of a more comprehensive na- 
ture for carriage by satellite, calls for imme- 
diate discussions between the broadcasters and 
the federal government on the assembly of 
other Canadian services to be carried by satel- 
lite as capacity permits. These would include 
provincial and territorial educational services 
(insofar as they exist now or in the future), 
CBC-2, and programming provided by the pri- 
vate networks and independent broadcasters. 
Reception and delivery would, in most cases, 


have to be limited to northern and remote 
areas, according to the CBC, so as to avoid 
disrupting the present market structure in the 
South. 

A separate submission from the pri- 
vate-sector affiliates of the CBC English and 
French networks draws attention to their re- 
sponsibility for local service; their existence 
depends on remaining competitive with other 
commercial operations and they fear that 
their interests may be overlooked in discus- 
sions of new, primarily urban-oriented, types 
of service to be carried by satellite. Some 
would be willing to contribute programming, 
but believe that such new packages, if they 
are to become available in southern areas 
already well covered, should rely on subscrip- 
tion revenues rather than advertising, because 
the resultant fragmentation of audiences 
would encroach on the already limited revenue 
from national advertising on which their abili- 
ty to produce local programming is partly 
dependent. 

6.8.3 Canadian Assocation of 
Broadcasters (CAB) 


The CAB points out that network distribution 
of CTV and TVA programming to remote areas 
would not be particularly appealing, because it 
does not constitute a single integrated sche- 
_dule and would be interspersed with large gaps 
when affiliates break away for local program- 
ming of no particular interest elsewhere. 
Satellite carriage will, it is said, continue to 
be uneconomical until rates are much reduced 
and licences granted to own and operate up- 
links. CAB is uncompromisingly opposed to 
the licensing of superstations, on the alleged 
ground that the resultant fragmentation of 
audiences would be devastating in smaller 
markets and significant even in the larger 
urban markets. 

The CAB suggests the provision by 
the federal government of an entirely new 
service for satellite transmission, embodying 
the core of CTV and TVA network program- 
ming along with program contributions from 
private stations. It would not be feasible for 
the private sector, according to the CAB, to 


provide a service exclusively oriented to nor- 
thern audiences, particularly in native com- 
munities, or to produce native-language pro- 
gramming. The suggested new service would, 
of necessity, consist of programs produced for 
the large audiences in the South. Much of it 
would be pertinent to the North, but communi- 
ties that did not want it would be free to do 
without. Further, access would be provided 
for the insertion of native-produced program- 
ming, and an advisory council is suggested to 
work out the details. The service should be 
carried on the 6/4 GHz band to obviate a 
duplication of TVROs. Arguing that the pri- 
vate sector has virtually reached the limit of 
its financial ability to extend its services, the 
CAB points out that the proposed service 
would attract little or no additional revenue 
from advertisers because of the meagre addi- 
tional audience to be served, and concludes 
that the cost of providing it in sparsely popu- 
lated and remote areas should be the responsi- 
bility of the different orders of government. 
6.8.4 Global Television Network 

Global supports the need for extension of 
television services to remote areas, reiterates 
the necessity of protecting the interests of 
existing broadcasters, strongly opposes the li- 
censing of superstations, and believes that the 
cost of extending services to remote areas 
should be met by the federal government. 
Global would be prepared to provide a service 
for northern and remote communities, substi- 
tuting some or all of its imported programs for 
the Canadian programs aired by other Cana- 
dian stations. No revenues would be expected 
by Global for its program service, but it would 
expect to recover the cost of assembling such 
a hybrid package. 

6.8.5 Joint Action Committee on Pay- 
Television and Satellite Policy (JAC) 


This organization presented a brief represent- 
ing the interests and recomendations of 11 
associations and special! interest groups (listed 
in Appendix F.1).. Two main principles relating 
to the extension of services were laid down. 
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First, the JAC expressed the belief that the 
threat to Canadian television in the 1980s lies 
less in the progressive invasion of American 
programming than in the vulnerability of the 
Canadian system, which should, for its survi- 
val, become more effective, and more effec- 
tively Canadian. Second, the JAC expressed 
the opinion that it is not the responsibility of 
the Canadian broadcasting system to provide 
all Canadians with equal access to American 
programming; "the assumption that such ac- 
cess is the Canadian birthright must be con- 
fronted." The JAC recommends that im- 
mediate priority should be given to the assem- 
bly of a program package to be carried by 
satellite, which would include a reasonable 
mix of French- and English-language channels, 
at least one channel for provincial/regional 
use, and room for regional and local program- 
ming. Provinces not now producing program- 
ming should contribute to production costs; for 
the rest, the package would be financed by 
cross-subsidization from revenue generated by 
"additional services" carried by satellite. 

It is proposed that a Crown corpora- 
tion (TeleCan) be established to assemble and 
distribute the service, which would incorpor- 
ate two premium channels. It would collect 
and allocate the revenue generated to com- 
missioning, purchasing, or subsidizing Cana- 
dian program production. Further, the JAC 
suggests giving TeleCan a monopoly right in 
Canada to purchase all foreign programs for 
television delivery, but it is conceded that this 
feature is not essential to the main proposal. 
The board of directors would include represen- 
tatives of direct-interest groups (producers, 
'talent,(7) and the private sector), the presi- 
dents of the CBC and Telesat Canada, the 
chairmen of the NFB and the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation (CFDC), and repre- 
sentatives of the public and the provinces; 
representatives of the public and of the fe- 
deral agencies should form the majority. 

The proposal is for a very large 
package, so large, in fact, as to represent a 
complete Canadian satellite-broadcasting ser- 
vice, requiring the use of 11 channels. It is 
suggested that this service should be carried 
initially on the 6/4 GHz band and transferred 


to the 14/12 GHz band when capacity becomes 
available to ensure its universal availability. 
The JAC makes detailed projections of re- 
venues based on a charge of $2.50 a month per 
subscriber to cable and other delivery systems 
taking the service, supplemented by a further 
charge of $1.50 a month per subscriber for 
delivery systems choosing to market the pre- 
mium channel(s). The rate per subscriber for 
the basic service would be increased on a rate- 
of-return basis. This proposal is something of 
a hybrid, for it mixes the extension of services 
to meet the needs of northern, remote, and 
underserved areas with the provision of op- 
tional premium services which, as we shall — 
show, are a specialized form of pay-TV. We 
shall therefore revert to it in chapter 10, 
which deals with proposals for the organiza- 
tion of pay-TV in Canada. 


6.9 Some Subscription Presentations 


6.9.1 All-View Network One, Inc. 
All-View Network One is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of All-View Interphase Systems, Inc., | 
the leading Canadian supplier of master- | 
antenna television (MATV) systems, which is in © 
turn controlled by Baton Broadcasting, Inc. 
All-View proposes that: | 
. The 14/12 GHz satellite system should be | 
designated as the preferred method of car- 
riage for the transmission of television ser- 

vices throughout Canada. | 
. Pay-TV, offering attractive and culturally 

enriching programming, should be authorized. | 
- All-View would provide a national service for 
the supply and servicing of direct-to-home | 
antennas for the 14/12 GHz transmissions. | 
. This national antenna system would comprise | 
a national distribution company, and a second | 
level (on which All-View would concentrate its | 
efforts) of licensed or franchised local and 
regional dealers marketing, installing, and ser- — 
vicing the equipment. The proposed system | 
would create a national marketing base en- | 
abling the manufacturer to tool up for mass 


| production of antennas at an ultimate cost of 
| less than $400 each. 


| 6.9.2 Canadian Satellite Communications, 
| Inc. (Cancom) 

| This corporation proposes a full broadcast day 
_ television service assembled from the  pro- 
gramming of two independent stations (CITV- 
_TV Edmonton and CHCH-TV Hamilton), one 
CTV affiliate (CHAN-TV (BCTV) Vancouver), 
and one TVA_ French-language affiliate 
_(CFTM-TV Montréal). Native-language TV 
| programming would be added when there is 
enough of it to sustain a continuing television 
service. All the stations are already licensed, 
and Cancom has no present intention to in- 
clude US stations or pay-TV services. The 
_ total package would also include three radio 
/ services, one from eastern Canada, one from 
western Canada, and an Inuit/Indian program 
| service. Cancom believes that, subject to a 
satisfactory agreement with Telesat and the 
issue of the requisite licence by the CRTC, 
_ this service could be in operation by the fall of 
1980. It would contain 60 percent Canadian 
_ content overall and 50 percent in prime time, 
and would, it is claimed, "mirror the cultural 
and linguistic differences of most of Canada" 
(except, we note, the Atlantic provinces). 
_ Licensed cable systems outside metropolitan 
| areas, where they exist, would deliver the 
service locally, and it is possible that the 
attraction of this alternative programming 
might make it economical to install cable 
systems in some marginal communities. Else- 
| where, local delivery would be effected by 
low-power off-air transmitters. Local broad- 
casters should be protected, in the latter case, 
by the priorities established by the CRTC for 
cable delivery. To prevent unauthorized re- 
ception of its services, Cancom proposes to 
scramble its signals before transmission to the 
satellite. 

The Cancom proposal is aimed at 
viewers in remote and non-urban areas, and 
the corporation is satisfied that its services 
would be economically feasible without includ- 
ing large urban centers. The proposal envis- 
ages a fixed cost for the service, at a level 


competitive with current charges to subscri- 
bers to cable systems fed by microwave in 
northern and remote communities, which are 
generally higher than in larger urban centers. 
No support from an ancillary pay-TV service 
would be required, but some _ cross-subsidi- 
zation would facilitate access in communities 
too small to afford a delivery system without 
It: 
6.9.3 Canadian Satellite Network, 
Inc. (CSN) 


The shareholders of CSN are 96 cable com- 
panies serving about 58 percent of all cable 
subscribers in Canada. The proposal would be 
implemented in three phases. Phase I is now 
temporarily in operation: the House of Com- 
mons proceedings are being distributed to affi- 
liates (in competition with the CBC) at a 
charge of 5¢ a month per subscriber. The 
programming for Phase II would (subject to 
agreements) comprise: special programs pro- 
vided by Multilingual Television (Toronto) Ltd. 
(MTV); the Galaxie children's programming 
provided by the OECA; and a special package 
of CTV network programming. An affiliate 
taking Phase II would be obliged to take Phase 
I. The monthly charge per subscriber would be 
10¢ for either MTV or Galaxie, or 15¢ for 
both. The CTV package would be offered free 
in communities not now served by a CTV 
affiliate. The purpose of Phase II is to provide 
an almost immediate stop-gap of alternative 
and supplementary programming for northern 
and remote areas, pending more permanent 
alternative services. 

Phase III would aim, CSN says, to 
present a wider range of programming from a 
TVA affiliate (Téle-Métropole)} CHCH-TV 
Hamilton (independent); and two US networks, 
CBS and PBS. The monthly charge per sub- 
scriber for each of these services would be 10¢ 
to 15¢. So far, the CSN plan may be regarded 
as a subscription proposal for the extension of 
services, but there are two catches. First, a 
letter from Télé-Métropole, dated 21 March 
1980, informs the Committee that Télé- 
Métropole has never had any communication 
or negotiations with CSN on this matter. 
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Second, Phase III would also include the offer- 
ings of PTN Pay Television Network Ltd., a 
corporation closely associated with CSN. This 
link appears to be an indispensable component 
of the proposal, and we must therefore ex- 
amine the CSN plan later, in chapter 10. 


6.9.4 Conestoga Satellite Services Ltd. 


Conestoga suggests dual subscription services, 
basic and premium, for which it would act as 
distributor without being involved in produc- 
tion or local delivery. To make this possible, 
the CRTC is urged to adopt a policy of licens- 
ing wide-area relay services (WARS), subscri- 
ber rates for cable service being regulated as 
at present. WARS would use satellite carriage 
to extend alternative services to underserved 
areas and remote communities of 25 or more 
households; the monthly charges per subscriber 
would range, depending on the area served, up 
to a maximum of $1 for the first channel, 20¢ 
for the second, and 10¢ for each additional 
channel. 

Conestoga's basic subscription ser- 
vice would initially include CBC (English and 
French); educational services, where available; 
a northern service; CTV and TVA network 
programming; and 'omnibus' channels, one in 
English and the other in French, carrying fe- 
deral and provincial parliamentary proceed- 
ings, educational programming, and program- 
ming for children. In addition, premium ser- 
vices in English and French, carrying programs 
not available on conventional television sche- 
dules, would be offered on a selective and 
optional basis; tentative monthly charges per 
subscriber would be 18¢ for the first premium 
channel, English or French, and 7¢ for the 
second. Conestoga's market analysis indicates 
that the eight basic services could be deliver- 
ed, on an optional basis, to northern and 
remote communities at equitable rates; the 
system would be self-supporting and not de- 
pendent on cross-subsidization from the pre- 
mium services. 

Conestoga also makes a recommen 
dation of interest in relation to the needs of 
the many Canadians, particularly in northern 
and remote areas, who work shifts and are 


even less adequately served than their neigh- | 
bors for that reason. It is that the CBC be | 
authorized to introduce two 24-hour services, | 
in English and French, for national carriage by | 
satellite to all local delivery systems. These | 
services would not be time-sensitive, and the | 
schedules should include news and current- | 
events programs as well as entertainment. | 


6.9.5 Norcom Telecommunications Ltd. 


In all the foregoing proposals there is an | 
underlying assumption that northern and re- | 
mote communities will somehow be provided | 
with reception and delivery equipment en- | 
abling them to benefit from the new services | 
proposed. Norcom is interested in providing } 
such equipment to communities not now ser- 
ved by cable at a cost acceptable to subscri- | 
bers and conforming to a standard to be pre- 
scribed by DOC. Norcom would provide for | 
the installation of 3,780 two-way earth-| 
stations over a 30-month period; these would 
be available to any licensed or authorized | 
organization for a standard fee but would be) 
owned, operated, and maintained by Norcom. | 
An eastern uplink in the Ottawa-Hull area 
would carry two video signals with associated | 
audio, and two FM radio signals; a similar 
western uplink, located west of Kenora, 
Ontario, would carry two video signals and. 
three FM radio signals. By this means, nearly 
80 percent of Canadians would receive pro- 
gramming within an hour either way from the 
time-zone of each uplink. The programming 
of the CTV network would be carried, at no 
cost to CTV, to areas not now so served. In) 
addition, a non-commerical all-Canadian ser- 
vice would be provided, in English and French, 
carrying programming contributed free by pro- 
ducers and Canadian events not shown by 
television stations, and access would be pro- 
vided for regional and local programming. | 

Under the Norcom plan a typical 
local delivery system would offer local CBC- 
TV (English and/or French); House of Com- 
mons proceedings (English and/or French); 
CTV; the proposed all-Canadian non-commer- 
cial service (English and French); provincial 
educational programming, where available; a) 


non-network TV channel; a 24-hour weather 
channel; a community-access channel; a local 
time, temperature, and bill-board channel; and 
a local program-guide channel. On the basis 


of quotations from a Canadian manufacturer 


_ computer systems. 
_ wraps broadcasting reception facilities into its 
plans for the data-transfer services to be 
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| September 1981. 
| neering studies have been undertaken to esta- 


of TVROs, and from TCTS for the necessary 
uplinks and satellite capacity, and after exten- 
sive market research, Norcom is satisfied that 
its plan is economically feasible and could be 
implemented very quickly after it has been 
approved and authorized by DOC and the 
CRTC. 

The earth station equipment install- 


_ed by Norcom would have two-way capability. 
_Norcom has been peering into its crystal ball, 


and in it has foreseen the day, perhaps not too 
far off, when businesses and farmers and in- 
dividuals in remote areas will be willing to pay 
handsomely for connections to information and 
The Norcom presentation 


offered. 
QCTV Ltd. 


QCTV was licensed by the CRTC in September 


1978 to provide extension of cable service in 
| Alberta to 22 rural and remote communities 


(with seven others to be taken into considera- 
tion). Cable service will be available in 10 of 
them by the fall of 1980, and in the others by 
Meanwhile intensive engi- 


blish the most cost-effective ways of extend- 


| ing service to communities beyond the range 


of the Alberta Government Telephones (AGT) 
plan to carry two US channels into 30 com- 


| munities; to the seven additional communities 


under consideration; and to about another 50 
communities to which service could not be 
economically extended using conventional 
technology. 


The QCTV presentation suggests 


| that the engineering studies and the experi- 
| ence gained in its current operations have led 
| to principles and techniques that would be 
| applicable, possibly with some minor varia- 


tions, throughout Canada. QCTV makes the 
argument, drawing an analogy with railroads 


and mail service, that the inadequacy of the 
Canadian communications system is attribu- 
table to ineffectual local distribution. Cable 
systems should therefore not be regarded as an 
extension of the broadcasting system but as 
one of its vital and integral components. 
Successive AGT microwave plans are expected 
to bring two US channels to 10 cities and 30 
towns by 1985, but this will still leave a large 
number of Alberta communities without a rea- 
sonable choice of television programming. 
QCTV therefore proposes to develop rural 
cable TV systems based on the reception and 
distribution of satellite signals. 


6.10 Conclusions on the Extension of 


Television Services 


In the foregoing subsections, we have summar- 
ized some of the presentations made to the 
Committee with regard to the extension of 
television services to remote and underserved 
areas. There were other presentations of 
interest, and those selected for summarization 
should be taken as only the most comprehen- 
sive. There are few variations in suggestions 
for an order of priority for satellite carriage, 
and we believe few would quarrel with our 
recommendation (24) on that subject. The 
Committee is very conscious that the whole 
cost of the extension of television services 
could not, as a practical matter, be borne by 
the federal government. Many people in the 
North and remote areas are already having to 
pay for such television as they may be able to 
receive, and the presentations summarized in 
6.9 offer a variety of ways to satisfy needs at 
reasonable cost to viewers. We have accord- 
ingly recommended (6) that subscription ser- 
vices should not be precluded as a means of 
providing services where there are none, or 
alternative Canadian services where they are 
not yet available. As we have said, it is not 
for the Committee to make specific recom- 
mendations as to the acceptance by the CRTC 
of any one of the presentations made. These 
are mostly much less detailed than formal 
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licence applications, and it will be for the 
CRTC to decide, after public hearings, on the 
best means of extending television services to 
remote and underserved areas in all parts of 
Canada. 
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6.11 Simplification of Licensing 


Procedures and Regulations 


en a TE REET CE 


All too often we met or heard from people, 
especially native people, who feel that their 
initiatives directed at better services are be- 
ing frustrated by what they see as a maze of 
red tape and inflexibility, or even obstruction. 
The regulators do not, of course, see it that 
way, but they see the system only from the 
top. Anyone who has seen a mushroom only 
from the top would be smart indeed to be able 
to guess what it looked like from below, and 
the Committee believes that serious consi- 
deration should be given to the way the system 
looks to some of those who see it only from 
below. 

With regard to the licensing of radio 
equipment, DOC is obliged to comply with 
international agreements for the use of the RF 
spectrum, and to ensure that it is used to best 
effect in the public interest, so that communi- 
cations not be subject to interference. In 
southern Canada, and especially for some dis- 
tance from the US border, the fulfilment of 
those obligations is a complex matter, for 
which very detailed standards and procedures 
have had to be developed and enforced by 
DOC. It is often argued that much simpler 
arrangements might be introduced in the 
North and other remote areas. 

The Governor in Council, that is to 
say the federal Cabinet for all practical pur- 
poses, is empowered by Sections 22 (1) and 27 
(1) of the Broadcasting Act to give directions 
to the CRTC on, inter alia, eligibility to hold 
broadcasting licences. The purpose of this is 
to ensure effective Canadian ownership and 
control of the Canadian broadcasting system. 
In these days it is often as difficult to identify 
precisely the real seat of ownership or control 


of a large corporation as it is to unravel a 
spider's web, which at least has a recognizable 
shape. In addition, the Commission must con- 
cern itself with the implications of cross- 
ownership and the dangers of monopolistic 
ownership of all the media in a particular area 
or region; the same unravelling process has to 
be undertaken to get to the root of the mat- 
ter. The problem of allowing virtual monopo- 
lies to be created without proper safeguards 
will recur in consideration of proposals for the 
introduction of pay-TV in Canada. 

The Committee was asked more 
than once why is should be necessary for the 
CRTC, when considering a licence application 
for some minuscule broadcasting undertaking 
in a remote community, to pick into every 
detail of the business affairs and share inter- 
ests of each of the group of volunteers making 
the application. It would be rather far- 
fetched to attempt to justify this procedure 
lest all the volunteers were foreigners, or that 
one or more of them controlled all the often 
non-existent mass media in the community or 
area. And, it may be asked, why not, if the 
only other medium in a remote or native 
community is an unaspiring news-sheet con- 
fined in its coverage to local news and matters 
of purely local interest? But there is another 
side to the picture. Advocates of community 
control of local delivery systems are often at 
pains to ensure that the residents not be taken 
for a ride by some southern entrepreneur. We 
understand that some progress towards simpli- 
fication of procedures has already been made 
in both DOC and the CRTC but believe, as a 
Committee, that a further review should be 
undertaken. 


Recommendation 25 A review should be joint- 
ly initiated by the federal Department of 


Communications and the CRTC with a view to 
finding additional ways to simplify licensing 
and regulatory procedures applicable in nor- 
thern and remote areas and communities. 


Footnotes 


6. Satellite carriage of the proceedings of the 
federal and provincial legislatures should have 
high priority; the issue of whether the service 
should be provided by the public sector or the 
private sector is still unresolved. 


7. 'Talent' is a term used in the broadcasting 
industry to describe all the artistic 
occupational groups involved in the production 
of programs. 
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Chapter 7 


Particular Needs for Extension of Services 


7.1 French-language Services 


All Canadians are entitled, by statute, "to 
broadcasting service in... French as public 
funds become available." The CBC French 
network services extend across the country 
and are carried by satellite. But only in 
Québec and parts of Ontario and New 
Brunswick is alternative French-language ser- 
vice available. 

The Committee received many re- 
presentations from associations concerned 
with the spread of French-language service, 
which were reinforced by the concerns expres- 
sed by French-speaking artists, film-makers, 
and program producers. L'Association cana- 
dienne de la radio et de la television de la 
langue_frangaise regards the extension of 
French-lanaguage services to the West as at 
least as urgent as projects to fill the gaps in 
English-language services in remote and un- 
derserved areas. L'Association canadienne- 
frangaise de _ l'Ontario calls for an improve- 
ment in CBC French-language radio and tele- 
vision services in Ontario, particularly in nor- 
thern communities; great importance is atta- 
ched to the abandonment of the 500-resident 
qualification for service under the ACP. The 
services of Radio-Québec should, it is urged, 
be made available throughout Ontario, as well 
as Channel 99, which distributes programs 
produced in France. L'Association culturelle 
francocanadienne de Saskatchewan represents 
the francophones of that province, who are 
widely dispersed. Often groups of only about a 
dozen families are surrounded by an anglopho- 
ne community, and are at a distance from the 
nearest francophone community. The pro- 
gramming of the CBC French television net- 
work is, but for some regional input from 
Winnipeg, essentially Québec-oriented. It is 
maintained by the association that isolated 
cultural groups and communities are as much 
entitled to alternative programming as com- 
munities that are geographically remote, and 
that the provision of alternative French-lan- 
guage services is imperative. 

The situation in Saskatchewan is in 
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no way unique, for similar conditions apply | 
throughout the West and in many parts of the | 
Atlantic provinces. The Committee accor- | 
dingly urges that the needs of French-speaking | 
Canadians in wide regions of the country be | 
fully taken into account in plans for the ex- | 
tension and expansion of broadcasting servi- 
ces. Wherever possible, French and English 
services should be carried on the same satel- — 
lite so as to permit local delivery from a_ 
single receiving dish. 


7.2 Special Areas and Needs 


Te21 


General 


Somewhere between underserved regions and 
communities, there are several areas of 
Canada in which, for reasons of time or Cir- | 
cumstance, even the implementation of the — 
ACP has not caught up with the needs of the 
residents for special broadcasting services. | 
They are not asking for more, like Oliver | 
Twist, but for mere sustenance, at a level no— 
richer than most other Canadians already re-— 
ceive. Some are victims of time, in the sense 
that they were accorded a low priority in the } 
expenditure of public funds, because priorities © 
are, in general, assigned quite reasonably on | 
the principle that communities where services 
can be provided at the lowest cost per capita | 
get served first. An objective of the ACP is | 
to provide intraprovincial feeds, and the im- 
plementation of that objective would go far to 
remedying the present defective services in 
the special areas under discussion. 


Recommendation 26 Action should be taken to | 
accelerate the provision of intraprovincial | 
feeds in conformity with the objectives of the | 
CBC Accelerated Coverage Plan. 


Thlavs Newfoundland and Labrador 
Broadcasting services throughout much of the | 
province of Newfoundland and Labrador are 
far from adequate. Where cable service is} 


available on the island itself, only two distant 
signals can be received by microwave, because 
no more are brought even as far as Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. Cable subscription rates are $9 
or $10 a month, and even if more signals were 
to be brought to Sydney, the high cost of 
additional microwave links in Newfoundland 
would raise subscription rates still higher. Sa- 
tellite services, on the lines suggested by the 
Atlantic Television System (ATV) (7.2.3), ap- 
pear to be the only solution. On the south 
shore there are more than 20 communities, 
ranging in size from about 360 to 750 people, 
with a total population of about 50,000, of 
which only three (of which one is Corner 
Brook) have cable service; the need for some 
alternative to CBC programming is pressing. 

| Labrador may be divided, in this 
context, into two groups of communities. The 
three resource and industrial centers in the 
southwest have needs similar to those in many 
other parts of Canada, more choice of pro- 
gramming, more information, and more enter- 
tainment. For the last, approval is being 
sought in Labrador City for a community- 
operated system for the reception and delivery 
of signals from the US satellite. 

The needs of the people of the enti- 
re northeastern costal strip are distinctly dif- 
ferent and special. In eastern Labrador there 
are 31 communities, ranging in size from 20 to 
7,900 people, spread along the coastline. The 
people fall into three distinct cultural and 
linguistic groups. The coastal communities 
harbor the descendants of European pioneers 
who settled in Labrador up to 250 years ago, 
some of whose descendants have intermarried 
with native people; they are English-speaking 
but have developed their own cultural charac- 
teristics and a language of their own that has 
a larger vocabulary than standard English. 
The Labrador Inuit have retained their native 
culture, which differs in some respects from 
that of the Inuit living farther west. The 
Naskapi and Montagnais Indians are in the 
same position, and there has been no signifi- 
cant assimilation of the former. Most Inuit 
and Indians speak some English, but their na- 
tive languages are most often used within the 
communities. In recent years a better recog- 


nition of regional identity has developed, lead- 
ing to the creation of special-interest groups, 
such as regional development associations, 
sports and recreation coordinating bodies, and 
resource advisory committees. The three 
most important of these are the Labrador 
Resources Advisory Council (representing all 
the coastal communities), the Labrador Inuit 
Association (a regional constituent of Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada), and the Naskapi- 
Montagnais Innu Association. In all but a very 
few small settlements, CBC radio and televi- 
sion services are available, but community and 
area needs are far from being even partially 
satisfied. 

The Committee held a public meet- 
ing in Goose Bay-Happy Valley, Labrador, 
which was well attended and at which many of 
these special needs were lucidly described. 
For Labrador as a whole, including the indus- 
trialized centers, local and area needs and 
expectations were neatly put in a written 
presentation from the Combined Councils of 
Labrador, representing all local-government 
bodies, whether incorporated or not, in 
Labrador. The Combined Councils recommend 
that: 

- All holders of broadcasting licences should be 
required to take into account the needs of 
areas outside but adjacent to their main co- 
verage areas, and to provide the widest possi- 
ble range of services regardless of the smaller 
base for advertising. 

. The CBC should not be permitted to expand 
facilities in metropolitan areas until all re- 
mote areas have access to basic service. 

. In areas where there are distinct native and 
other cultural groups, as in Labrador, at least 
eight hours a day of programming in their 
native languages should be provided. 

. The CRTC should assume responsibility for 
"the demystification of electronic broadcast- 
ing," which should not be allowed "to remain 
the private preserve of technocrats." 

. The CRTC should, as a contribution to the 
fulfilment of national objectives, encourage 
the creation of regional networks where, as in 
Labrador, there are common community 
interests. 

. Steps should be taken to provide for regional 
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and community participation in programming. 

. The CRTC should review and amend, as ne- 
cessary, all its regulations, with a view to 
greater flexibility in the application of ad- 
vancing electronics technology. 

. Regions served should have a degree of con- 
trol over the services provided, so as to allow 
for proper expression of local opinion. 

. A realistic approach should be taken to the 
regulation of Canadian content, recognizing 
the impending impossibility of controlling re- 
ception of foreign programming, with the ob- 
ject of promoting the production of Canadian 
programming of higher quality. 


7.2.3 Atlantic Provinces 


The level of service in Nova Scotia was 
brought to our attention by ATV. ATV and its 
two subsidiaries provide alternative program- 
ming throughout the Maritimes from 22 trans- 
mitters fed through a combination of leased 
and owned microwave links and off-air pick- 
up. Nearly all English-speaking residents of 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New 
Brunswick can receive ATV service, but there 
are small remaining pockets of people for 
whom it would be difficult and very expensive 
to provide access. The three companies, all 
members of the CTV Network, support the 
CBC/CTV/TVA proposals for extension of ser- 
vice in the North (6.8.1), but their implemen- 
tation will not solve the immediate regional 
problems. The ATV system could be much 
improved by a satellite feed. For this the 
Anik C satellites, transmitting on 12 GHz, 
would have to be used, provided that the cost 
could be amortized over a variety of services. 
One of the two channels on a single transpon- 
der could carry ATV service to the maritime 
provinces and Newfoundland on behalf of the 
CTV Network. The other channel would be 
available for pay-TV in prime time, if it is to 
be introduced, and for other optional program- 
ming during daylight hours. The plan would be 
economically practicable only if uplink facili- 
ties were available "at a realistic cost" and 
transponder rates for the Anik Cs were lower 
than are at present indicated. There must be 
many other special areas of Canada where 


similar action might result in more varied 
broadcasting services. 

7.2.4 New Brunswick 

New Brunswick as a whole has justifiable 
cause for complaint, for it is the only province 
in which the CBC does not own and operate its 
own English-language television station; full 
national network services are thus not availa- 
ble anywhere. But even more serious Cause 
for complaint lies with the Acadian popula- 
tion, who have waited for decades for local 
and area service in French. Northeastern New 
Brunswick is an area with a large French- 
speaking majority. Out of a total population. 
of about 120,000, there are 90,000 franco- 
phone Acadians, the largest and most homoge- 
neous francophone community in Canada out- 
side Québec. The area receives only one 
French-language television service, that 
broadcast by CHAU-TV Carleton, Québec, an. 
affiliate of the CBC French network. Part of. 
the programming produced by CBAFT 
Moncton, the regional station of the CBC, is 
rebroadcast by CHAU-TV under a _ special 
agreement. It is an odd topographical feature 
of the areas south of the Baie des Chaleurs. 
that signals transmitted by a station on the 
Québec side are more readily picked up than 
those from further south. The CRTC announ- 
ced (17 October 1979) that conditions are now 
ready for the solution of this problem; the’ 
CBC has expressed its willingness and deter- 
mination to co-operate, and the CRTC is to do 
everything in its power to expedite matters 
and find practical solutions. 

New Brunswick is the only Canadian 
province that is bilingual by statute; the Aca- 
dians constitute some 33 percent of the total 
population. They, like most other Canadians, 
are interested in international and national 
news and public affairs, but they have their 
provincial, regional, and local interests too; 
nothing in French is available in the northern 
part of the province but a trickle from Monc-. 
ton and a flood of largely irrelevant programs 
from Québec. Acadians who have cable ser- 
vice can receive only one French-language 
station as against four or five English-| 


language stations. La Société des Acadiens du 
Nouveau-Brunswick (SANB) presented an elo- 
| quent plea on behalf of the richly distinctive 
_ Acadian culture and language, charging that 
_ Acadians have received little effective assist- 
ance from the CBC and the CRTC. SANB says 
that recently, in despair, it has even been 
_ suggested that they should apply for help to 
the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) on the principle that charity 
begins at home. SANB points out that CIDA is 
spending millions of Canadian dollars on com- 
munications systems in developing countries, 
_many of which are already better equipped and 
served in that respect than the Acadians in 
Canada. The Acadians are described by SANB 
_as remote in every sense, not only geographi- 
cally but politically and economically remote, 
-and remote from all the technological and 
other developments going on in the rest of the 
country. They are understandably far from 
happy in those circumstances, and the Com- 
mittee believes that their special needs de- 
serve attention, without having to wait ano- 
ther decade or longer for proper service. 

7.2.5 Underserved Areas 
in Québec 


Television services in the Gaspé Peninsula are 
notably inadequate. Broadcasts are received 
| from CHAU-TV, the CBC affiliate referred to 
in the preceding subsection, which also. re- 
broadcasts some programming from Moncton. 
This circumstance, coupled with the fragile 
nature of the market in the coverage area, 
makes it difficult for CHAU-TV to give proper 
local and regional service to the French-spea- 
king people of the Gaspé Peninsula. Part of 
the trouble is due to limitations arising from 
frequency allocations in southeastern Québec, 
New Brunswick, and the northeastern parts of 
the US. The resolution of the Acadian pro- 
blem in New Brunswick, to which the CRTC 
and the CBC are committed, should enable 
CHAU-TV to give better service to its own 
proper local area. 

The Committee received an impor- 
tant presentation from L'Association des ca- 
blodistributeurs du Quebec, Inc., which re 


presents cable undertakings of very 
varied dimensions; together they serve more 
than 750,000 subscribers, 95 percent of the 
total in Québec. The association draws 
attention to the need for cable to provide 
services that complement television services, 
and calls for planning of diversified services 
(in concert with producers) to meet the needs 
of viewers; maximum possible extension of 
services; networking of Québec cable systems; 
more flexible methods of financing; and access 
to new financing sources so as to respond to 
the realities of the market. The potential of 
the network for interregional links would, it is 
said, be enlarged by the use of satellite car- 
riage and local reception and delivery. 

Not far north of the National Capi- 
tal Region, there are the vast Abitibi and 
Temiscamingue regions of western Québec, in 
which there are some areas where there is no 
broadcasting service at all and, where there is 
even radio service, there is seldom any choice 
of programming. 

It should not be overlooked, of 
course, that there are no doubt many small 
anglophone pockets scattered among the 
French-speaking areas of Québec and New 
Brunswick; their needs will also have to be 
satisfied as soon as may be practicable. 

7.2.6 Ontario and 
the West 


It is not to be inferred that the examples we 
have cited are exhaustive, for all across 
Canada there are areas that could be singled 
out on similar grounds. The special needs of 
many communities in northern Ontario were 
forcefully presented to the Committee at the 
public meeting in Geraldton. There are many 
areas of Manitoba and Saskatchewan where 
there are no alternatives to CBC service. The 
Northern Alberta Development Council told us 
of some 40,000 Albertans who receive only a 
single CBC television channel; they want CBC 
French-language services (where applicable), 
CTV for alternative English-language prog- 
ramming, and the provincial educational ser- 
vice and other Alberta programming. 

The government of British Columbia 
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has drawn attention (6.3.5) to the four percent 
of the population of the province, or nearly 
100,000 people, who have inadequate televi- 
sion service or, in some cases, none at all 
because terrestrial delivery is either techni- 
cally impractical or economically infeasible in 
some areas. 

Parts of Vancouver Island and the 
more remote areas of the province are notor- 
ious for the inadequacy of available broadcast 
services and it is there, according to press 
reports, that the unauthorized reception and 
local delivery of US pay-TV services carried 
by satellite is spreading like wildfire, with no 
compunction whatsoever about what might be 
termed the skylifting of other people's pro- 
perty. In northern BC and the Yukon, people 
expressed a strong desire for the continued 
carriage of BCTV on Anik B. 

727 Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


At this point, we would suggest that the 
television-overfed denizens of the great me- 
tropolitan centers in the South might take a 
little time to reflect on what their reactions 
would be if they had to make do with the 
starvation diet served to so many hundreds of 
thousands of their compatriots. In the special 
areas we have been discussing, equitable 
treatment should not be denied; their residents 
should have access to the national public net- 
works, and services should be provided that 
respond to their particular local, cultural, or 
linguistic needs. 

The Committee has cited only a few 
examples that have been brought to its 
attention, but is aware that there must be 
others with similar and equally justifiable 
cause for discontent; remedial action should 
be taken without delay. 


Recommendation 27 The CRTC, in addressing 
the general subject of extension of services, 
should in particular call for licence applica- 
tions that specifically relate to the satisfac- 
tion of special regional and area needs and 
concerns, and which may be based on either 
satellite or terrestrial modes of carriage. 
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7.3 Special Services 


Tes FA | Education 
Few of the provinces can afford to set up their 
own educational television systems, but the) 
interest is evident in almost every part of the 
country. The Committee therefore believes. 
that high priority must be attached to the 
inclusion of educational programming, accep- 
table to the provincial governments, in any. 
plan for satellite services on a country- -wide. 
basis. To take a particular case, the OECA| 
operates the TVO service, which reaches 87° 
percent of the population of the province. 
TVO, operating in both VHF and UHF modes, | 
comprises nine owned-and-operated stations: 
with microwave links to outlying communities, | 
as well as cable delivery in the broadcast 
coverage areas. OECA is participating in the 
DBS experiments, providing transmission of 
TVO service on the 12 GHz portion of Anik B 
directly to 46 locations in northern Ontario. 
The objective is to reach the entire population. 
of the province by a hybrid system that uses: 
the DBS transmissions to feed additional off- 
air transmitters, and individual farms and ru-, 
ral households. Outside Ontario, OECA is 
interested in cooperating with other educa- 
tional jurisdictions in the provision of an inter- 
provincial educational service which could be 
carried by the four spot-beams of Anik C-l. A 
further interest lies in marketing OECA pro- 
grams internationally as a means of generating 
additional revenue. The OECA presentation 
supported and complemented that of the 
Ontario government, with recommendations on 
a number of matters touched on elsewhere in 
this report. OECA supports the pay- -TV objec- 
tives and guidelines (Appendix D) in all but one 
particular, opposing the creation of a single 
national distributor, and might be interested in 
increasing its revenues by offering certain 
services for a supplementary fee, or by inves- 
ting in a licensed pay-programming enterprise. 
The Committee received some pre- 
sentations from other educational organi- 
zations. The Canadian Association for Adult] 
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of knowledge and 


}ecumenical in practice. 
{made by a more directly religion-oriented 


Education believes that no public service, 


whether of federal or provincial provenance, 


should have to be paid for, and stresses the 
necessity of making use of new broadcasting 
systems to spread information and knowledge. 
Its insistence on the nature of the RF spect- 


‘rum as a national resource was reflected in a 


presentation from the Educational Television 
Centre in the Memorial University of 
Newfoundland; it recommends the reservation 
of a quarter of all available satellite capacity 
for public purposes (taking regional and local 
needs into account), and for federal develop- 
ment grants to the provinces and incentive 
grants to industry in order to spread the base 
experience throughout 


Canada. The authors of the presentation re- 


‘cognize the high cost involved, but believe 


that it would be justified by the benefits 
deriving from interactive communications 
among the more than 4,000 established com- 
munities in Canada within 10 years and, within 
20 years, among all Canadian households. A 
presentation from the Thomas More Institute 
of Canada, which engages in the provision of 
educational courses for special groups and in 
the training of discussion leaders for that 
purpose, describes the success and prolifera- 
tion, internationally, of bodies offering educa- 
tional courses on the principle of the open 
university, citing Athabasca University in 
Alberta as an example. The value of such 
methods is stressed for the provision by satel- 
lite of educational opportunity in remote and 
northern communities. 

7.3.2 Religious Programs 

The Thomas More Institute is Roman Catholic 
in concept, ‘as its name implies, but widely 
A presentation was 


body, Crossroads Christian Communications 
Inc., which is engaged in the domestic and 


jinternational distribution of television pro- 
igrams and wants to extend its service to the 


North. Calling attention to the opportunity 


jafforded by broadcasting to attend to the 


Spiritual needs of Canadians, it proposes to 


japply for the use of a satellite channel and 


would be willing to share its capacity with 
other religious broadcasters. 

The Committee attaches the highest 
importance to the use of television facilities 
for educational and religious programming but 
has, so to speak, only one pair of hands. 
Among the multitudinous and complex issues 
brought before it, those of educational and 
religious services are not susceptible to speci- 
fic recommendations until the shape of the 
new broadcasting universe is better defined 
and understood. The most that can be said at 
present is that they must not be forgotten in 
the scramble for use of limited satellite 
Capacity. 
733 Multilingual Services 
Multilingual radio and television services are 
being provided in some cities by the private 
sector, and a presentation was made to the 
Committee by MTV setting out plans for a 
nation-wide multilingual television service to 
be carried by satellite. MTV has an agreement 
with CSN (6.9.3) to provide 66 hours' program- 
ming a week in minority languages (including a 
small amount in native languages) as a compo- 
nent of the proposed CSN experimental Phase 
II, which would last six months. In CSN Phase 
III, the service would be expanded, with sup- 
plementary production centers in major cities. 
The federal government is committed to a 
policy of multiculturalism, in which, if it is to 
be effective, communications must play an 
essential part. The public purse is to be relied 
on for broadcasting in English, French, and the 
native languages, but there are perhaps some 
millions of Canadians who habitually use a 
wide variety of their ancestral languages in 
home and community life. MTV is thus under- 
taking to contribute, by arrangement with 
CSN, to the provision of television services 
that will help to preserve inherited minority 
cultures wherever they are to be found in 
Canada. 
7.3.4 Programming for Children 
Some of the proposals for the extension of 
services by means of satellite include provi- 
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sion for the inclusion, or addition, of program- 
ming for children, sometimes as an optional 
service against a modest subscription. The 
hours during the week in which children may 
normally be watching television in well-regu- 
lated households suggest that special program- 
ming for children might share a satellite chan- 
nel with services addressed primarily to the 
peak-time audience. 
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Chapter 8 


To Pay or Not to Pay 


8.1 Background 


) The history of earlier approaches to the possi- 
ble introduction of pay-TV in Canada was 


related at some length in the "Report on Pay- 


Television" published by the CRTC in March 


1978. Only the salient incidents need be 


briefly mentioned here. 


fine =CRTC “issued “its first’ public 


statement on pay-TV in October 1972, which 
invited interested parties to participate in an 


examination of the issues involved. Several 
proposals were made in the course of 1973, but 
the Commission concluded that none contribu- 
ted significantly to the furtherance of the 
objectives set out in the Broadcasting Act. A 
CRTC position paper published in February 
1975 was followed by a public hearing in June 
of that year, at which 40 briefs were conside- 
red, and a policy statement was published in 
December 1975. That statement expressed 
the Commission's opinion that the introduction 
of pay-TV at that time would have a disrupting 
effect on the broadcasting system, then in the 
throes of adapting to new policies, regulations, 
and licensing initiatives. The CRTC indicated 
that, nonetheless, it was prepared to consider 
pay-TV proposals on a case-by-case basis, and 
encouraged the development of ideas on pay- 
TV that would be consonant with national 
broadcasting objectives. 

In June 1976, the federal Minister of 
Communications and the Chairman of the 
issued statements inviting a recons- 
ideration of a possible Canadian pay-TV servi- 
ce. Both placed strong emphasis on the princi- 
ples embodied in the Broadcasting Act as the 
governing factor in considering He benefits to 
the domestic program-production industry and 
the impact on the existing broadcasting 
system. In the same month, the CRTC for- 
mally called for submissions on the form and 
function of an organization to assemble, pro- 
duce, and acquire pay-TV programming for 
distribution to licensed broadcasting undertak- 
ings. An analysis of the 105 submissions 
received showed that few had responded to the 
requisite fundamental principles; the Commis- 
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sion accordingly asked for an updating of the 
submissions and called a public hearing on 13 
June 1977 to consider them. By that time, 181 
submissions had been received, and 26 major 
representative organizations and_ individuals 
appeared at the hearing. A majority of sub- 
missions in which an opinion was expressed 
indicated strong opposition to the introduction 
of pay-TV in Canada at that time; the oppo- 
nents included representatives of the public 
and private broadcasters, as well as the pub- 
lic-interest groups, who argued that pay-TV 
would not contribute to furtherance of the 
objectives of the Broadcasting Act. The prin- 
cipal proponents were representatives of the 
cable industry, who pointed to the significant 
benefits to the Canadian program-production 
industry that were to be expected. 

Before coming to a decision, the 
CRTC conducted a national survey to ascer- 
tain public knowledge of the factors involved 
in the possible introduction of pay-TV, and 
public attitudes to pay-TV in general. The 
survey also sought to evaluate the demand for 
pay-TV, if it were to be introduced, in relation 
to particular methods of exhibition and cost. 
The survey was based on responses from 2,289 
individuals, about half of whom were living in 
households capable of receiving cable TV ser- 
vice. The results indicated that pay-TV was 
not considered essential, and that there was no 
compelling demand for it, even among cable 
subscribers. 

The conclusion of the Commission, 
based on its analysis of the submissions receiv- 
ed, and of the public survey, was that it could 
not then recommend the introduction of pay- 
TV, and that the pressures in favor of it should 
be resisted. Nevertheless, in response to the 
widespread opinion that pay-TV in Canada was 
inevitable, further consideration was given to 
the principles applicable to any Canadian pay- 
TV system. In its 1978 "Report on Pay- 
Television" (Chapter VII, pp. 37-54), the Com- 
mission presented its views on the objectives 
to be followed and its preference for a single 
national network operated by a private rather 
than a public agency, subject to regulation by 
the CRTC on such matters as Canadian con- 
tent, protection against siphoning (the diver- 
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sion of programming now viewed free to the 
pay-TV system), and the allocation of reve- 
nues. Local delivery could be effected off-air, 
by cable or MATV systems, by multi-point 
microwave distribution systems, or by any 
combination of them. As a conclusion to this 
analytical projection, the CRTC reiterated its 
view that the introduction of pay-TV would be 
premature. The Commission published three 
working papers describing possible models for 
a pay-TV system, prepared by its staff, noting 
that it did not necessarily subscribe to the 
views expressed. 

In March 1979 the Consultative 
Committee on the Implications of Telecommu- 
nications for Canadian Sovereignty (the Clyne 


Committee) published its report, Telecommu- 


nications and Canada. In a very short chapter 
8 on pay-IV, that committee said: "We have 
heard no evidence that there is at present any 
substantial demand for the introduction of 
pay-TV. There is thus no need for hasty 
action, but we believe that the demand will 
grow and that it would be wise to establish a 
strategic policy for its eventual introduction." 
In addition to expressing its preference for a 
pay-per-program rather than a pay-per-chan- 
nel system, the Committee recommended that 
"pay-television should be provided by licensed 
Canadian-owned program undertakings; atten- 
tion should be given to the elaboration of 
Canadian-content rules appropriate for pay- 
TV; and there should be a levy on profits from 
pay-TV, to be used for Canadian programming, 
with the amount to be determined by the 
CRC! 

Little has changed in the general 
circumstances discussed in the 1978 "Report 
on Pay-Television" except for the phenomenal 
spread and success of pay-TV in the US. This 
example is used by proponents of a Canadian 
pay-TV system as evidence that there would 
be a market in Canada proportionately as 
large as that in the US. Opponents, on the 
other hand, mostly regard the American expe- 
rience as more or less irrelevant to Canada, 
where the much deeper penetration of cable 
systems provides, for their subscribers, a va- 
riety of programming choice rarely available 
in the US. The balance between these two 


views is reflected in differing estimates of the 
size of the potential Canadian market, and of 
the likely willingness of Canadians to pay any 
money at all for optional television services. 


8.2 Objectives and Guidelines 
for Pay-Television 


A federal-provincial conference of communi- 
cations ministers in October 1979 led, inter 
alia, to a consensus on a statement of objecti- 
ves and guidelines for pay-TV in Canada 
(Appendix D). Emphasis was placed on the 
objective that pay-TV should satisfy public 
demands for high-quality and complementary 
programming, and ensure benefits to Canadian 
program production and distribution. The 
guidelines propose that "the introduction of 
pay-television should initially be through the 
vehicle of one national distributor but should 
also permit regional and local pay-television 
distributors to acquire programs and market 
them to local exhibitors," and that "the deliv- 
ery of pay-television to the viewer would be 
undertaken by a licensed local exhibitor." To 
ensure the availability of pay-TV services at 
equitable rates throughout Canada, satellite 
carriage should be the preferred method for 
national delivery. Further, "a realistic bal- 
ance must be established between the audi- 
ence viewing levels for Canadian and foreign 
product material," and "programs available via 
the present Canadian broadcasting system and 
in Canadian cinemas should not be siphoned 
onto a pay-television service." 


| 
8.3 Opinions Expressed by Some 
Provincial Governments | 


8.3.1 Ontario 
For more than five years, the government of 
Ontario has believed that pay-TV would offer 
significant benefits to consumers and to the 


Canadian program-production industry. A poll 
of Ontario residents in November 1978 indica- 
ted that 40 percent of the respondents were 
willing to pay for television programming that 
included first-run movies, sports events, thea- 
ter productions, symphonies, operas and bal- 
lets, and other entertainment not normally 
seen on television. Some 38 percent of the 
respondents to the poll would be interested in 
television programs offering credit courses, 
teaching specific skills, or aiding 'self-impro- 
vement'. Ontario therefore prefers a wider 
eetion of pay-TV that would include infor- 
mational, educational, and entertainment pro- 
gramming for specialized audiences. 

| Ontario supports the proposed ob- 
jectives and guidelines, and believes that, if 
pay-TV is to lead to maximum benefits, it 
must develop as a complement to and not as a 
substitute for existing services. High priority 
should be given to consumer interests and, by 
Quaranteeing access to distribution systems 
and audiences for Canadian programming, pro- 
vide significant benefits to the domestic pro- 
gram-production and cultural industries. In so 
doing, pay-TV would open up new markets 
affording new sources of revenue and pools of 
investment funds. 

The Ontario government argues that 
central control of pay-TV by "a sheltered and 
bureaucratic monopoly" would tend to exclude 
small-scale Canadian entrepreneurs, whereas 
competition would provide the strong incen- 
tives to produce high-quality Canadian pro- 
grams that are essential if pay-TV is to bea 
success. The market test of acceptance would 
be conducive to high-quality production, and a 
Pay-per-program system would therefore be 
preferable to a pay-per-channel system. 

Ontario recommends that pay-TV 
should be introduced as soon as possible on the 
basis of the objectives and guidelines proposed 
by a consensus of federal and provincial minis- 
ters; and revenues from pay-TV (and other 
premium services) should not be used to subsi- 
dize hardware and exhibition, but should be 
devoted, to the maximum possible extent, to 
finance and acquire Canadian programs. 


8.3.2 Nova Scotia 

The government of Nova Scotia observes that 
there appears to be no public demand for pay- 
TV in the province, and recommends that 
Canadian broadcasters should be reasonably 
protected against the detrimental effects of 
pay-TV if it is introduced. 

8.3.3 Prince Edward Island 

The government of Prince Edward Island sug- 
gests that there is no present demand for pay- 
TV in the province but that one is likely to 
develop once it becomes a general offering 
elsewhere. The provincial government would 
not support the introduction of pay-TV in the 
absence of "an ironclad commitment" to provi- 
de the whole of Canada with satellite services 
at equitable rates. 

8.3.4 British Columbia 

The government of British Columbia does not 
support the proposed objectives and guidelines, 
and takes the position that "there is neither a 
necessary nor an implicit linkage between sa- 
tellite distribution and pay-television." The 
BC government consequently alleges that con- 
sideration of pay-TV by the CRTC is "unwar- 
ranted" in a provincial context. 

8.3.5 Manitoba 

The government of Manitoba supports the pro- 
posed objectives and guidelines, and the intro- 
duction of pay-TV, but recommends accommo- 
dation for regional pay-TV systems. 

8.3.6 Saskatchewan 

The government of Saskatchewan endorses the 
proposed objectives and guidelines, and recom- 
mends that: 

. Local exhibition and sale of pay-TV should be 
licensed by provincial governments to a varie- 
ty of classes of applicant. 

. Provincial authorities should have overall 
responsibility for programming standards and 
classification. 
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. National pay-TV networks fed by satellites 
should be licensed and supervised by the fede- 
ral government; ownership and control of the 
distribution networks should be diffuse, with 
representation of programming interests and 
the public sector. 

. Affiliation or access to the national or regio- 
nal networks should be open to any licensed 
local exhibitor; affiliation conditions should be 
non-discriminatory and approved by the regu- 
latory authorities involved. 

. Licensees of local pay-TV distribution should 
afford access to all potential exhibitors of 
programming on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions; federally regulated cable undertakings 
should set forth clear terms and conditions for 
the use of their channels for pay-TV. 

- Canadian program producers must have signi- 
ficant access to the pay-TV networks and 
audiences, and must share substantially in 
forthcoming revenues. 


8.4 Definitions 


The Ambiguity of Terms 


In much that has been written and said about 
pay-TV, including the objectives and guidelines 
outlined above, there is ambiguous use of 
certain words, such as distribution and delive- 
ry, used almost interchangeably. It is also 
apparent that pay-TV means different things 
to different people. We must therefore try to 
establish distinctions leading to precise defini- 
tions which we shall use in the following 
discussion. 

8.4.2 Functional Distinctions 

There are two distinct functional links in the 
chain between the producer of a program and 
the viewer: distribution and exhibition. Dis- 
tributors (or program-packagers) acquire or 
produce programs and package them for sale 
or delivery; all broadcasters (broadcasting 
transmitting undertakings) are distributors in 
this sense, as are broadcast networks. Exhibi- 


tors are undertakings effecting local delivery, 
either off-air or by cable; all broadcasters and 
existing cable operators (but not networks) are 
exhibitors. 

8.4.3 Methods of Paying for Television 

All broadcasting services must be paid for, 
either by public subsidy or from commercial 
revenue, but they are generally regarded as 
free because no direct payment falls on the 
consumer. Here we confine our attention to 
television services for which the consumer 
must make a direct payment. Today, more 
than half the television households in Canada 
are indulging in a form of pay-TV, in that they 
pay for cable service. Many of the proposals 
we have received make provision for optional 
cable channels, for which an additional fee 
would be paid; some of these come from 
organizations rigorously opposed to pay-TV as 
they see it: a diabolical mechanism for mak- 
ing a vast profit by flooding the Canadian 
market with still more US films and entertain- 
ment programs. There is, of course, no inten- 
tion of allowing entrepreneurs to do any such 
thing. There are arguments to be made in 
favor of pay-TV (which might aptly be termed 
home-theater), as distinct from other optional 
services, in particular with regard to the bene- 
fits that might accrue to Canadian producers. 
We therefore make the following distinctions 
in discussing the methods of direct payment by 
the consumer for different services: 

. Subscription services (Level 1): the channels 
generally available to subscribers to cable and 
other local delivery systems, as authorized by 
the CRTC: 

. Optional services possibly sharing a channel 
(Level 2): available for a modest additional 
fee, for example those delivering programs for 
special-interest audiences (vertical or target 
programming), or entertainment services not 
generally provided by broadcasters, and per- 
haps multilingual programming. 

. Pay services (Level 3): optional additional 
channels, available on more substantial pay- 
ment, either per channel or per program, for 
high-quality mass-appeal entertainment from 
all sources, and special events. 


} 


Closed-circuit Level 3 pay-TV is al- 


ready available in hotels in large Canadian 
cities, and pay-TV services are available in 
Saskatchewan. 


Before proceeding, we must recall 
that subscription rates for cable service are 


higher in northern and remote areas than in 


large urban centers, and that there are many 
people in the underserved areas who have 
expressed or demonstrated their willingness to 
pay for services that are provided free else- 
where in Canada, or even for any television 
service at all. 

If the concept of optional services, 


available for an additional monthly fee, is to 
be implemented, consideration will have to be 
given to the practicability of introducing dif- 
ferential rates for the services offered by 


local delivery systems. There seems to be 


general agreement that no great technical 


difficulties would be encountered, and most of 
the proposals for cable operators favor what 
has come to be called tiered pricing. Piracy 
of optional services would be prevented by 
scrambling the delivery signal or by the use of 
electronic traps to prevent it being received. 
Presentations to the Committee indicated that 
the technology for both systems has already 
been fully developed. 

A tiered pricing tariff would com- 
prise at least three levels of subscription for 
local delivery of signals received off air, from 
a satellite, or by direct feed without the use 
of the RF spectrum, for example: 


Level 1: the normal subscription rate for 
whatever channels may be authorized by the 
CRTC (a service that must remain attractive 
to those who do not want to subscribe to 
optional services). 


Level 2: an additional, probably fairly mo- 
dest, rate for delivery of optional special- 
audience or target programming. 


Level 3: a higher additional optional fee for 
delivery of costly mass-appeal entertainment, 
first-run movies, specials produc- ed by 
independent entrepreneurs, and sports and 
other events not pre-empted by broadcasters. 


8.5 The Two Sides of the Coin 


Most broadcasters are opposed to the intro- 
duction of pay-TV, fearing further audience 
fragmentation and loss of revenue, and stress 
the need, should it be introduced, for effective 
protection against siphoning. There is no 
particular reason, technical or other, why 
broadcasters and other entrepreneurs should 
not be allowed to compete with the local cable 
companies for a licence to deliver pay-TV 
services. We have already made a recommen- 
dation (23) on a method of dealing with objec- 
tions to the introduction of new services, 
including pay-TV, that might cause loss of 
revenue through audience fragmentation. 

The Association of Television Pro- 
ducers and Directors (ATPD) expressed the 
view that it would be premature to introduce 
pay-TV in the absence of a national communi- 
cations policy. ATPD believes that, as a 
matter of urgency, the structure of communi- 
cations using new technologies should be dealt 
with as a whole and not piecemeal. Many 
consumer groups are opposed to pay-TV (at 
Level 3) but, like ATPD and other opponents, 
they hedge their bets by proposing structures 
for pay-TV, if introduced, that include provi- 
sion for what they call premium (Level 2) 
services. Much has been said about the great 
benefits that would flow from pay-TV, in one 
way or another, to the Canadian-program- 
production industry, and it is therefore rather 
surprising to find the vociferous objections of 
the JAC endorsed by member organizations 
representing francophone and anglophone film- 
makers, directors, performers, and_ techni- 
Cians. Opposition from these particular groups 
must be given close attention in coming to any 
decision on pay-TV. 

Two members of the JAC opposed 
to the introduction of pay-TV are the Union 
des artistes and ACTRA. The former, repre- 
senting a large group of francophone creators 
and communicators, would never agree to al- 
lowing pay-TV to become a privileged medium 
for the exhibition of foreign TV programs, at 
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least until typically Canadian programming is 
also being delivered; protection must be pro- 
vided for Canadian artists and technicians, and 
a minimum 70 percent of Canadian content in 
pay-TV programming is called for. ACTRA, a 
professional assocation of more than 6,000 
writers and performers working in radio, tele- 
vision, films, commercials, and the recorded 
media, is opposed to any form of pay-TV that 
is not publicly controlled; is dependent on US 
programming; does not generate substantial 
funds for the Canadian (public and private) 
program-production industry; and does not 
contain a major proportion of high-quality 
Canadian entertainment programs, including 
feature films. 

Very strong opposition has been ex- 
pressed in the presentation of the Motion 
Picture Theatre Associations of Canada 
(MPTAC), which recommends that, if there is 
to be pay-TV in Canada, no film should be 
shown before it has completed its theatrical 
distribution. MPTAC contends that: 

. Theater owners in small towns or rural areas 
must be given the opportunity to participate in 
the operation of pay-TV in their areas. 

. The establishment of a single national procu- 
rement agency for pay-TV would be unfair to 
exhibitors and might contravene the Competi- 
tion Act. 

. Pay-1!V should not be introduced until pay- 
per-program technology is available. 

. The introduction of pay-TV in any area 
should be subject to local option. 

The chief proponents of pay-TV are 
some provincial governments, some cable 
operators, and some independent entrepre- 
neurs and would-be distributors. Strong argu- 
ments are made by them, chiefly in regard to 
the benefits that would flow to the Canadian 
program-production industry. 


8.6 Conclusions and Recommendations 


Most of the members of the Committee have 
come to believe, during the course of this 
inquiry, that pay-TV would offer a new and 


unique opportunity to foster the beneficial 
development of the Canadian film and pro- 
gram-production industries while supporting 
and complementing the Canadian broadcasting | 
system and catering to the needs of Canadian. 
viewers, but this majority opinion is not 
unanimous. | 

A contrary opinion is that no signifi-| 
cant benefits would accrue to the broadcasting 
system, and that there is little real consumer 
demand for pay-TV. Further, it is said, there 
would be no way to ensure that any profits. 
remained within the broadcasting system; 
moreover, there is no precedent to be found in 
any Canadian industry for the imposition of 
levies, such as those that might be raised from 
cable operators to provide subsidies for the 
program-production industry. Lastly, it is 
suggested, the inevitable preponderance of US 
mass-appeal programs at least in the initial 
phase would present yet another threat to 
Canadian cultural sovereignty; in short the 
likelihood is that new technology would be 
exploited to provide a pipeline for still more 
US programming to be thrust before Canadian 
viewers. The majority of members recognize 
the concerns expressed in these arguments, 
particularly the last, but believe that the 
difficulties foreseen in ensuring effective 
safeguards against abuse of a pay-TV system, 
or in devising the administrative machinery 
necessary to ensure effective control in the 
public interest, are not insurmountable, giver 
a readiness to accept licensing and regulatory 
innovations for which there may be no prece- 
dents. Pay-TV, in addition to broadening the 
choice of programming for viewers, might be 
of very substantial benefit to the broadcasting 
system, to program producers, to the Canadiar 
entertainment industry, and to the Canadiar 
electronics-manufacturing industry. | 

Program producers would benefi’ 
from the existence of a larger market, an¢ 
perhaps from new financing to be made availa: 
ble from the profits of pay-TV undertakings: 
Independent producers would be afforded < 
shop-window for their programs, which woul« 
lead broadcasters to commission programs in) 
stead of producing them themselves, abandon: 
ing their reluctance to invest risk-capital it 


independent production. The entertainment 
industry would benefit in several ways. There 
would be more work for performers, script- 
writers, musicians, directors, and technicians. 
In addition, the exposure of Canadian perfor- 
ming-arts Companies on nation-wide television 
would help them meet their heavy production 
expenses and thus reduce budget deficits 
where they exist. Lucrative new opportunities 
in a Canadian pay-TV industry would serve to 
reduce the talent-drain to the US which has 
been going on for many years. Lastly, the 
inauguration of a pay-TV system would create 
a large demand for scrambling and descram- 
bling equipment, or electronic traps. A requi- 
rement that all these should be manufactured 
wholly or largely in Canada would provide 
welcome benefits to the electronic-production 
industry, which faces heavy competition from 
abroad. 

The consensus opinion of a majority 
of members is that the introduction of pay-TV 
offers an opportunity to secure benefits to 
Canadian producers and artists, viewers, and 
manufacturers that should not be missed, 
while broadening the choice of available pro- 
gramming. The prerequisites are that optional 
services must contribute positively and signifi- 
cantly to broadcasting in Canada, making ef- 
fective use of Canadian resources; and that a 
Significant proportion of the revenues must 
flow to the domestic program-production 
industry. The following recommendation is 
supported by a majority of the Committee. 


Recommendation 28 Approval should be given 
for the introduction of pay-television and 
‘other optional services in Canada and of me- 
chanisms for a system of differential pricing 
for local delivery, on condition that these new 
services make a significant and positive con- 
tribution to broadcasting in Canada, make 
effective use of Canadian resources, and that 
a significant amount of the revenues flow to 
the Canadian program-production industry. 


On the evidence and estimates pre- 
sented, it would appear that there is likely to 
be a substantial demand for pay-TV, once it is 
introduced, but penetration on the scale being 


reached in the US is not to be expected. The 
actual penetration achieved may be less profi- 
table than has been estimated but should be on 
a scale that would be of benefit to Canadian 
program production. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence of widespread, or any, forceful 
public demand at the moment, although that is 
likely to develop as pay-TV services become 
available. The only people who demand in- 
stant introduction of pay-TV are those who 
expect to make profits out of it. The CRTC 
will be inordinately busy in the months to 
come with hearings on licence applications for 
extension of services. The Committee has 
recomended (5) that the extension of services 
in general should not have to rely upon pay-TV 
for any purpose whatsoever. A _ breathing 
space would be desirable, in which to work out 
the framework of a pay-TV system that would 
fulfil the prerequisite objectives and comply 
with existing federal and provincial legisla- 
tion. The conclusion is that first priority 
should be given by the CRTC to public hea- 
rings on the extension of services. 


Recommendation 29 The CRTC should give 
absolute precedence to public hearings and 
licensing actions on the extension of services, 
separate hearings on pay-television being de- 
ferred until later. 


The Committee is unanimous in its 
conviction that the chief justification for in- 
troducing pay-TV into Canada must lie in the 
opportunity it would afford as a stimulus to 
the program-production industry and the pro- 
vision of new services. Before proceeding to a 
discussion of possible pay-TV systems, there- 
fore, it is necessary to examine the structure 
of that industry, the obstacles to its growth in 
the past, and the action to be taken to foster a 
greatly increased volume of Canadian 
production. 
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Chapter 9 


The Canadian Program-production Industry 


9.1 Background 


9.1.1 The Film Industry 

Many Canadian films have been internationally 
acclaimed for their high quality, winning 
awards all over the world. The NFB has 
achieved a leading international reputation, 
particularly for its documentaries, shorts, and 
animated movies, as well as for many of its 
feature films in both French and English. The 
successes of several independent film makers 
have also been noteworthy over the years. 
The Canadian Film Development Corporation 
has been reasonably successful in expanding 
private feature-film production by means of a 
program of investments, loans, and bridge- 
financing. Among provincial agencies, L'Insti- 
tut Québecois du cinéma has achieved note- 
worthy successes. Some provinces have been 
assisting independent film makers, financially 
or with apprenticeship training programs. The 
Canada Council makes grants to film coopera- 
tives and producers of experimental films. 

For many years, there was no mar- 
ket for Canadian films (and consequently little 
production) because the distribution system in 
Canada was tied to British and US studio 
interests, a condition that still continues to 
some extent. Another obstacle to growth, 
some independent film makers charge, has 
been the relatively small amount of production 
commissioned from the private sector by the 
NFB, the CBC, and private broadcasters. But 
federal tax incentives and co-production 
agreements have detonated a creative explo- 
sion which has increased Canadian film-pro- 
duction tenfold in three years, and afforded 
continuous employment for many hundreds of 
Canadian producers, directors, script writers, 
performers, musicians, and technicians. 

But there are critical voices being 
raised. The JAC, on which the Canadian 
Council of Film Makers is represented, 
charges that most of the so-called Canadian 
films now being made are not recognizably 
Canadian; that their directors and script 
writers have too often been foreigners; that 


Canadian performers are almost always rele- 
gated to supporting parts; that some interna- 
tional co-production agreements are being 
abused; and that, because of the absence of 
complementary distribution incentives, the 
creative explosion has not been matched by 
any real growth in the exhibition of Canadian 
films, either in Canada or abroad. It is 
charged, as the heaviest burst in this fusillade, 
that the 100 percent capital cost allowance 
has led, through imprecise definition of what 
is accepted as Canadian and through faulty 
conditions of eligibility, to the production of 
far too many shoddy films and far too few of 
high enough quality to attract international or 
even domestic audiences. 

The Committee has given careful 
attention to these criticisms, but thinks that 
some of the alleged defects have been 
exaggerated and may be remediable. 


Every 
scheme of this kind has its teething troubles; 
this one may perhaps have got out of hand, but 
the remedy lies not in killing it but in bringing 
it to heel. For these reasons, the Committee 
is not inclined to discount the potential merits 
of tax-incentives as a means of fostering the 
expansion of the television program production 
industry in Canada. | 
| 
9.122 The Television Program-production | 
Industry | 
| 
Canadian broadcasting policy and the creation 
of the CBC have together ensured that the 
distribution of television programming _ ini 
Canada would, unlike that of Canadian films, 
remain in Canadian hands. But Canada was at 
a disadvantage in gearing itself to the intro- 
duction of television. In the US, and to é 
lesser but substantial extent in many other 
countries, there was a powerful and well de- 
veloped film industry on which to draw for 
artistic, technological, and managerial know- 
ledge and experience. In Canada, there was nc 
significant feature-film industry, and every-' 
thing had to be done from scratch. The CBC 
rapidly developed its own video production. 
and later the private sector established a few 
vertically integrated production firms. 

In the US, the television networks 
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rely for all their entertainment programming 
on independent production firms. In Canada 
the fairly rigid in-house policies of the broad- 
casters inhibited, almost prohibited, the 
growth of a domestic independent program 
production industry. Nobody can deny that 
many TV programs of the highest quality have 
been made in Canada and attracted large 
audiences, but it is the absence of a strong 
domestic independent industry that has been a 
‘major factor in the inability of broadcasters to 
meet Canadian-content quotas with sufficient- 
ly attractive entertainment programming. 
‘And the absence of a strong independent in- 
dustry is partly due to unwillingness to invest 
in the production of high-quality programs in 
‘the absence of appropriate incentives. And all 
this has contributed to the preponderance of 
US programs viewed by Canadians in prime 
‘time, because broadcasters generally tend to 
import popular entertainment programs and 
try to meet their Canadian-content quota by 
producing news, information, and sports pro- 
grams, often falling back on_ inexpensive 
game-shows to fill the rest of the allotted 
hours. 

Another obstacle to Canadian pro- 
gram production is that foreign entertainment 
programs can be acquired for a fraction of the 
cost of producing competitive Canadian 
Material. The rights to a popular US program 
that may have cost half a million dollars or 
more to produce can often be acquired for a 
few thousand dollars; the mass appeal of the 
entertainment provided ensures strong adver- 
tiser support. 

The Canadian broadcaster is thus 
faced with a dilemma: to produce a program 
of competitive quality costs a great deal more 
than acquiring an American one, and it is 
almost certain, in the present climate of 
mass-audience advertising, to attract less 
commercial revenue. The best way to deal 
with a dilemma, it has been said, is to seize it 
by the horns and shake it till its teeth rattle, 
and the best way to rattle the teeth of this 
particular dilemma is to provide new sources 
of funds and new incentives for Canadian 
program production. 

There is abundant evidence that, by 


foreign standards, Canadian television has al- 
ways been underfinanced, in both the public 
and private sectors. The NFB, in its presenta- 
tion to the Committee, cited some revealing 
figures from a British study,(9) indicating that 
the level of public financing of the bilingual 
CBC broadcasting operations is substantially 
lower, on a population per capita basis, than 
that in some European countries for a national 
service in only one language. 

Broadcasting in the private sector is 
entirely financed from commercial revenues 
and figures lifted from the same British report 
reveal one of the costly disadvantages of sit- 
ting in the lap of a country that produces and 
broadcasts a greater volume of television pro- 
gramming than any other, much of which can 
be directly received in Canada with its asso- 
ciated advertising. A comparison of per cap- 
ita television revenue (in equivalent 1977 
Canadian dollars) from advertising estimates 
it at $45 for Australia, very close to the figure 
of $46 in the US. The figure for Canada, at 
$18.60, is less than half either of those. Thus 
the Canadian private sector, faced with the 
dilemma discussed above, is under ineluctable 
pressure to fill its schedules at the least 
possible cost. 

The Committee does not have de- 
tailed information about the respective alloca- 
tions of the budgets of the private broad- 
casters as between acquisition and production 
of programs. Nonetheless, the disparity in 
cost means that, for a given amount of money, 
more hours of US entertainment than Cana- 
dian can be acquired. 

Someone has said that the real 
business of a private broadcaster is not to sell 
programs to audiences but to sell audiences to 
advertisers. The higher the attractiveness of 
a program, the bigger the audience, and the 
bigger the audience, the greater the commer- 
cial revenue. 

Thus the salvation for the Canadian 
private broadcaster may lie in_ realistic 
Canadian-content quotas requiring the exhibi- 
tion of higher-quality or more competitive 
Canadian programs. In this, as in many other 
fields, it is easy to propose the big idea; 
figuring out the details may be more difficult. 
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9.2 The Future 


9.2.1 The Need for Development 

The boundary between the film and program- 
production industries has recently become less 
distinct, for films are increasingly being made 
especially for television, and television is in- 
creasingly dependent on films originally made 
for theater exhibition to help satisfy the vor- 
acious public appetite all over the world for 
seemingly endless entertainment in the home. 
It is almost universally agreed that there is an 
urgent need to foster the growth of a strong 
independent production industry in Canada. 
The need can be amply justified in industrial 
terms. Employment opportunities can be 
greatly enlarged for all the creative and other 
skills that are involved, and employment in 
associated or supporting industries would re- 
sult indirectly from such growth. There is a 
vast international market for high-quality 
films and television programs which Canada 
has so far barely touched, let alone tapped, 
affording the opportunity to raise foreign cur- 
rency that would partly offset the cost of 
acquiring foreign programs. In short, we have 
the talent, we have the capacity, but we have 
not provided effective incentives. The evi- 
dence of chronic underfinancing cited above 
(9.1.2) throws a grim light on what has been 
wrong in the past; there can be no argument 
about what should be done in the future. A 
powerful shot in the arm is urgently required. 
9.2.2 Financing Program Production 
Throughout all the argument about the pos- 
sible introduction of pay-TV in Canada, and in 
criticisms of the cable industry, there runs the 
thread of finding a 'cash-cow' to nurture the 
program production industry. But there are 
contentious differences in approaches to how 
to do the milking. For some years now there 
have been demands that the cable operators 
should be subjected to levies on their profits; 
there are few clear ideas about how the money 
collected should be distributed, or by whom. 


Now we have a similar situation in regard to 


pay-TV. Some who are strongly opposed to the | 
introduction of pay-TV argue that the only | 
acceptable justification would be a new source 
of funds for program production; in some 


cases, this view has led to proposals from the 


private sector and consumer groups for an- 


elaborate managment body with wide mono- 


polistic power. We shall revert to the organi- 


zational issues in chapter 11, but first we must 
look at the widespread idea that pay-TV will | 


produce excess profits which could be levied 


and distributed, somehow, for the benefit of | 


program producers. To take one example of 
those who hold that opinion, the JAC stipu- 
lates that the prerequisite for the introduction 
of pay-TV, to which it is 
opposed," would be an assurance that the max- 
imum possible percentage of gross revenues be 


made available for Canadian program produc-— 
tion, the public and private sectors having 


equitable access to the funds generated. 


There is a practical aspect that is. 


often overlooked. It is that, given a Canadian- 
content requirement, any additional television 
services, not just pay-TV or premium services, 


will provide a wider market for Canadian 
producers. Those who are successful will reap 
the benefits from sales in Canada and abroad, | 
and no higher incentive could be found for an) 
attract. 
And high-quality entertainment | 
produced in Canada would be the strongest 
way of competing with US entertainment for | 
There are ways in which | 
this growth can be fostered without resort to | 
levies on this or that sector of the broad- 
casting industry (which must in the end be paid 


assurance of that will 


audiences. 


quality 


Canadian audiences. 


selective 


by the consumer, a form of 


taxation). The NFB points out that an increa- 
singly important element of public subsidy for | 
television production is the capital cost allow- | 
industry, a tax-deferral | 
mechanism that raised about $160 million in| 
1979 for the production of feature films that | 
will eventually be sold to the Canadian net- | 
works and probably abroad, and another $12q 
the production of non-feature | 
film/video programs for use by the private | 
sector. It should be noted, however, that such | 


ance for the film 


million for 


"unequivocally © 


tax incentives applied to federal taxation 
would be paid for by all Canadians, not just 
television viewers. 

9.2.3 A Limit to Expectations 

The underfinancing of Canadian program pro- 
duction demonstrated by the figures in 9.1.2 
does not reflect the whole sad_ scene. 
European countries are better able to establish 
and enforce quotas for foreign programming, 
but Canadian broadcasters must compete di- 
rectly for audiences with the great US net- 
works, which spend, in aggregate, about $4 
billion a year on programming alone, that is, 
seven or eight times as much as the CBC has 
for the entire operation of national radio and 
television services in two languages. Now 
there would be further competition from the 
US superstations, if they were to be received 
in Canada, and there will be more of them. It 
is evident, therefore, that the real cost of 
establishing competitive Canadian  pro- 
gramming for the future must be measured not 
in tens of millions of dollars (the scale of most 
of the proposals put to the Committee) but in 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The simple 
arithmetic of the respective populations of the 
US and Canada makes it impossible to expect 
equivalent financing in absolute amounts. But 
it also suggests that, with a population only 
one-tenth of that in the US, a proportionate 
amount of financing, say $350 to $500 million, 
must be found if the Canadian production 
industry is ever to become effectively 
competitive. 

9.2.4 Rights in Film and Program 
Production 


In 3.8.2 we referred to what are termed, in 
relation to copyright, neighboring rights, 
which generally entitle all or most of the 
Participants in a production to payments every 
time the program or commercial is broadcast. 
The Canadian Copyright Act, which came into 
force in 1924 and has not been substantially 
amended, does not give adequate protection to 
the neighboring rights of participants in film 
and program production, to whom this is an 


important concern. It became much more 
important with the advent of cable systems in 
Canada, and the resultant confusion over dis- 
tribution and exhibition rights. Representa- 
tions to the Committee suggest that the pro- 
blem would be compounded by pay-TV, parti- 
cularly if it is carried by satellite. The 
subject is exceedingly complex, too complex 
indeed for informed discussion in this report, 
but the Committee notes from briefs received 
that this continues to be a source of concern 
to the artistic community, which will have to 
be addressed in the development of new copy- 
right legislation. 


93 Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Committee has no doubt whatsoever that 
Canada has the capacity and the creative 
talent to produce television programs of the 
very highest quality, with great potential for 
sales abroad, as has been demonstrated by the 
CBC, OECA, and some independent producers. 
But it is not to be expected that broadcasting 
schedules will ever be totally filled with high- 
quality programs, whether of foreign or 
Canadian provenance. The only realistic ob- 
jective would be to aim at a much larger 
volume of Canadian production of high quality, 
that is to say programs that are irresistible to 
audiences, than has ever been available in the 
past. High-quality program production is cost- 
ly, and the achievement of that objective will 
require incentives for independent producers. 
Despite some adverse criticisms of tax incen- 
tives and co-production agreements in the film 
industry, the Committee believes that any 
faults in the system could be rectified, and 
that similar arrangements would be beneficial 
to Canadian television program production. 


Recommendation 30 The federal government 
should consider the introduction of a program 
of tax and other incentives for the production 
of television programs in Canada. 


New opportunities will be created 
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by the expansion of television services in 
Canada, whatever their nature, to the benefit 
of Canadian producers. Some members of the 
Committee are opposed to the imposition of 
levies on cable operators, believing they would 
have to be met in the end by the subscribers, 
some of whom must rely on local delivery 
service to be able to receive any television at 
all. Others thought that a levy might be a 
desirable way to secure funds from the whole 
cable TV industry for the support of Canadian 
program production. A consensus of a major- 
ity of members of the Committee was that 
surcharges on subscription rates for cable and 
other local delivery systems should not be used 
as a means to support the Canadian program 
production industry. 

Different considerations apply, 
however, to pay-TV. It would be entirely 
optional and in the nature of a luxury available 
only to those with sufficient disposable income 
to afford it. The principle of taxing luxury 
goods and services at higher rates is widely 
accepted and some members believe that its 
application to pay-TV would appear to be 
unexceptionable. 


Recommendation 31 Consideration should be 
given to imposing a flat surcharge on the rates 
paid for pay-TV services, and to methods of 
distributing the proceeds to the maximum ad- 
vantage of the program production industry. 


Footnotes 


8. Report of the Committee on the Future of 
Broadcasting (London, England: HMSO, 1977). 
The report is commonly referred to as the 
Annan Report, after its chairman, Lord Annan. 


Chapter 10 


Some Proposals for a Pay-Television System in Canada 


10.1 Proposals from Advocates 
of Pay-Television 


10.1.1 Astral Bellevue Pathé Ltd. (ABP) 
ABP is a Canadian company that has been 
involved for many years in various aspects of 
the television and motion-picture industries, 
including television and feature-film produc- 
tion and marketing, distribution, film process- 
ing, and sound and post-production services. 
ABP believes that the time is right for pay-TV 
_in Canada, and recommends that responsibility 
for pay-TV programming be entrusted at the 
outset to a private-sector company experienc- 
ed in production, distribution, and marketing, 
which should not be controlled by either cable 
operators or broadcasters. ABP believes that 
it has the requisite qualifications for that 
responsibility. ABP recommends that a per- 
centage of pay-TV revenue be set aside in a 
fund to be used for a variety of purposes, 
including scholarships and grants to promising 
Canadian writers, and subsidies for creative 
script-writing courses. 
10.1.2 Canadian Cable Television 
Association (CCTA) 


The CCTA believes that pay-TV is an element 
indispensable to the extension of service to 
northern and remote communities, and that its 
introduction can be no longer delayed. CCTA 
argues that there comes a time when econo- 
mic protection of Canadian broadcasters be- 
comes an unjustifiable restriction on the po- 
tential capacity of the total broadcasting 
system, for there are other creative energies 
and new financial resources that could be 
mobilized to fulfil national broadcasting 
objectives. CCTA sees in pay-TV an oppor- 
tunity for the cable industry to cooperate with 
the broadcasters in providing a service that 
will contribute to the achievement of those 
objectives, and puts forward the following 
principles that should, in its opinion, govern 
any Canadian pay-TV system: 

. There should be a single national agency for 
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the procurement and packaging of program- 
ming, because the concentration of resources 
is necessary to ensure a consistent supply of 
high-quality programs. 

- Cable licensees should be proportionately re- 
presented in the agency. 

- Cable licensees are best placed to deliver 
pay-TV programming, having facilities to 
effect delivery at the lowest possible cost to 
the consumer, as well as the requisite market- 
ing and billing services. 

» Pay-TV should be introduced initially as a 
pay-per-channel service. 

10.1.3 Cable Satellite Network, Inc. (CSN) 
We have already discussed (6.9.3) the CSN 
proposals for a three-phase extension of sub- 
scription and optional services. The third 
phase would include pay-TV services, for 
which PTN (below) would pay CSN 50¢ a 
month per subscriber. The CSN written pre- 
sentation said that the money received from 
PTN would be paid into a fund, to be adminis- 
tered by CSN, for "the extension of services." 
Further information was sought at the public 
meeting in Ottawa, and it then emerged that 
the only extension of service the fund would 
support would be the extension of CSN ser- 
vices, and that its prime purpose was to pro- 
vide a financial cushion to be used should the 
scheme be less successful than expected at the 
subscription rates originally proposed. 

It is to be noted that, at the public 
meeting in Ottawa, the representatives of 
CSN and PTN appeared together, accompanied 
by representatives of the CCTA. The written 
presentations of the three bodies were of an 
interlocking nature. More on this follows. 
10.1.4 PTN Pay Television Network, 
Inc. (PTN) 


The shareholders of PTN are 125 cable com- 
panies; together they serve more than 3.3 
million households, or about 80 percent of all 
subscribers in Canada. PTN, arguing that the 
introduction of pay-TV should be regarded as a 
matter of urgency, proposes a single national 
pay-TV agency to acquire, package, and dis- 
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tribute programming to affiliated local exhibi- 
tors (probably mostly cable operators). The 
ideal partnership for the agency, it is said, 
would be tripartite participation, in equal pro- 
portions, by private broadcasters, independent 
producers, and _ licensed cable operators. 
Shares would be allotted subject to a minimum 
holding by each of the three sectors, with 
adjustments in the case of over- or under- 
commitment by any of the three. 

The agency would be a private pro- 
fit-making corporation to ensure responsive- 
ness to the market, but PTN does not expect 
that profits would be so large as to be the 
main reason for participation. Independent 
producers and broadcasters would benefit from 
the creation of this purchasing and investment 
agency, and the CBC might also benefit as a 
program supplier, while cable operators would 
benefit from the opportunity to deliver a new 
and attractive program service. To eliminate 
possible conflicts of interest among directors 
of the agency, the selection of programs for 
support and scheduling would be undertaken by 
a committee of professional programmers 
hired for the purpose. The agency would not 
itself engage in program production directly; 
programs would be sponsored, funded, or pur- 
chased. 

The PTN service would be carried 
by satellite, providing real-time delivery in 
the Eastern and Pacific time-zones; other 
parts of the country would be one hour off 
(one and a half hours in Newfoundland). Each 
video transmission would be accompanied by 
English and French audio tracks. The service 
would be offered to all local exhibitors at the 
same rate per subscriber, leaving the rate for 
local delivery to be set by the exhibitor; PTN 
expects that market pressures would keep the 
delivery rate at an acceptable level. As has 
been said above, PTN would pay CSN 50¢ a 
month per cable subscriber taking the service, 
the proceeds to be used by CSN at its 
discretion. 

PTN, while dismissing fears that its 
service would be no more than a vehicle for 
more foreign programming, points to the sheer 
magnitude of US resources compared with 
those of Canada, which inevitably results in 


the production of a much larger volume of | 
programs that are attractive to audiences not | 
only in the US and Canada but all over the 
world. Any Canadian-content requirement — 
must therefore be realistic if pay-TV is to_ 
attract subscribers; the Canadian market is | 
unpredictable with any certainty, and the 
acceptable quota of Canadian content would, 
in the end, be effectively set directly by the > 
consumer. PTN, recognizing that the quality 
and quantity of Canadian achievements in the | 
performing arts are out of all proportion to 
the population of the country, believes that | 
this factor, coupled with the tremendous © 
growth of Canadian feature-film production, 
would make enough acceptable Canadian pro- | 
gramming available to meet a minimum Con- | 
tent requirement of 30 percent of broadcast- 
ing hours, a level that would have been totally | 
unrealistic even two or three years ago. The 
quota could be increased when market accep-_ 
tance of the schedule (including its Canadian > 
content) has been demonstrated by substantial © 
growth in the number of subscribers. | 
PTN proposes a_ national 
agency, in which three separate 
would have equal blocks of shares: 
broadcasters, independent producers, and | 
licensed cable operators. PTN does not ex-— 
plain how these three groups are to be 
organized. Now, perfect equilibrium is a rare 
phenomenon in any field, and perfect equili-— 
brium in the national agency would be 
achieved only if the three groups actually | 
subscribed according to plan. Failing this, the | 
arrangement for adjustments proposed by PTN 
would be as follows: in the event of an over- | 
subscription of any or all groups, the shares | 
available would be allocated pro rata to sub-— 
scription commitments. In the event of under- 
subscription from any group, the shares freed | 
would be allotted equally to the other groups 
and sold, again pro rata, to buyers whose | 
original subscription had not been completely | 
satisfied. In the event of under-subscription | 
from both other groups, the cable shareholders 
would take up whatever shares are made | 
available. PTN has said that the cable indus- | 
try is prepared, if necessary, to underwrite the | 
whole project for a national pay-TV agency. | 


pay-TV | 
interests | 
private 


| 


sideration of a 


10.1.5 


CanWest Communications 
Corporation 


CanWest has a 50-percent interest in Global 
and controls a subsidiary that provides off-air 
pay-TV service to more than 100,000 US 
homes. Experience in the US has shown that 
pay-TV can be marketed successfully either 
off-air or by cable, and CanWest argues that 
there can be no justification for allowing the 


Canadian cable industry to be in effective 
control of a national pay-TV system. 


The six 
million US homes now taking pay-TV services 


(a number certain to grow substantially in the 
near future) exceed the level of penetration 
optimistically 


expected in Canada, and 
CanWest is of the opinion that the various 
models proposed make a number of assump- 
tions that may become invalid in the broad- 
casting environment of the near future. Fur- 
ther, it is said, pay-TV should not be artifi- 


Cially segregated from the mainstream of 


Canadian broadcasting; it should not be re- 
garded as another form of broadcasting but as 
another means of financing all aspects of 
television; if foreign competition is to be met 
head-on, all sources of financing must be open 
to all Canadian program-producers and broad- 


casters, and regulation must be kept to a 


minimum. 

CanWest strongly recommends con- 
hybrid and competitive 
Canadian pay-TV system embodying the fol- 
lowing features: 

. All broadcasters would be permitted the op- 
tion of delivering some advertiser-supported 
programming and, in addition, programming 
scrambled for reception by pay-TV 
subscribers. 

. Ultimately, a limited amount of advertising 
might be permitted in pay-TV schedules. 

- All cable sysems would continue to carry 
authorized broadcast services. 

. Other entrepreneurs should be allowed to 
provide programming, using any _ suitable 
means of transmission. 

. Cable systems should be treated as carriers 
and, ideally, not as program originators. 

- To the extent that cable operators are per- 
mitted to engage in programming, there must 


be no discrimination in access to channels or 
costs of carriage, and the programming must 
be subject to the requirements imposed on 
broadcasters. 

CanWest, drawing on experience in 
the US where there are almost no antisi- 
phoning rules, contends that no significant 
damage to viewer-choice has yet occurred, 
and believes that it will be many years before 
pay-TV penetration in Canada reaches a level 
at which siphoning would be even theoretically 
possible. It accordingly recommends that no 
anti-siphoning rules be adopted initially, but 
that the CRTC should be empowered to im- 
pose them if, after regular review, they are 
deemed to be necessary. As regards Canadian 
content, CanWest suggests that requirements 
have been incompatible with the real econo- 
mics of broadcasting and may have been 
counterproductive. The conclusion drawn by 
CanWest is that the future of Canadian pro- 
gramming could best be improved by policies 
affording incentives for program production 
and full entrepreneurial participation, re- 
gardless of the mode of transmission. 

10.1.6 Conestoga Satellite Services Ltd. 

The Conestoga proposals for a comprehensive 
satellite broadcasting service (6.9.4) include 
provision for pay-TV services, defined as 
offering first-run movies and live sports and 
other events with mass-audience appeal. In 
Conestoga's written presentation, projections 
of market penetration of pay-TV and premium 
services indicated a break-even point of 
960,000 households, but representatives were 
reluctant to confirm this figure at the public 
meeting in Ottawa-Hull. Conestoga recom- 
mends that a national agency licensed to pro- 
vide premium services should include partici- 
pation by program originators and producers, 
distributors, exhibitors, and other interested 
investors, so as to ensure support for a de- 


veloping Canadian program production 
industry. 
10.1.7 A Group of Ontario Cable Operators 


Several members of the Ontario Cable Tele- 
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communications Association, Appendix F.2) 
submitted individual briefs expressing identi- 
cal views, and were represented at the 
Ottawa-Hull public meeting by one of their 
number. Their approach to pay-TV was most 
fully and aggressively expressed in a brief 
from Classic Communications Ltd. (Class- 
icomm), of Richmond Hill, Ontario, which 
makes it clear that the cable industry is not 
speaking with only one voice on the subject. 
The group as a whole is opposed to the cre- 
ation of a pay-TV consortium, and has made 
the following recommendations: 

. Pay-TV should be launched initially on a sim- 
ple low-cost scale, so as to attract public 
interest and support. 

. Maximum flexibility should be given to the 
pay-TV industry in its early years, taking 
account of the adverse economic impact on 
cable operators of satellite transmission, 
Canadian-content quotas, and transfers of re- 
venue entailing artificially high subscription 
rates. 

. The film industry should continue to be fos- 
tered by tax incentives. 

. The need for a package of Canadian pro- 
gramming to be carried by satellite to 
northern and remote areas as an alternative to 
US satellite services is recognized, but should 
be related to consumer demand _ without 
reliance on pay-TV as the motive force. 

. The introduction of pay-TV should not be 
long delayed, because of the increasing avail- 
ability of US services and the ability of the 
cable industry to provide terrestrial service 
immediately, while satellite capacity may be 
inadequate for all suggested services for some 
years to come. 

. Exaggerated predictions of the support that 
pay-TV might provide for Canadian program 
production should be discounted. 

The Classicomm brief expresses 
strong opposition to the "now ludicrous propor- 
tions" of proposals by the cable industry for 
the introduction of pay-TV, and to the crea- 
tion of CSN and PTN to offer "a cornucopia of 
new services financed largely from pay-TV 
revenues." In Canada, cable will not be able 
to maintain the industry's claim to exclusive 
delivery in the face of competition from off- 


air and MATV systems, and from videodiscs 
and videocassettes. 
that well over 70 percent of Ontario cable 
households could be offered pay-TV service 
with only minor adjustments to existing micro- 
wave connections, submits that microwave 
pay-TV service should be introduced when 
cost-benefits to the consumer are demons- 


trable and the service is desired by the pro- | 
Classicomm recommends | 


vince concerned. 
that: 

. The cable industry should be allowed to com- 
pete with other delivery services for pay-TV, 


using the technology most appropriate to re-_ 


gional and provincial circumstances. 


. Having regard to unknown marketing factors, | 
capital investment, and start-up costs, the | 
pay-TV industry should be allowed to develop © 
in its first three years without artificial 


constraints. 
10.1.8 Independent Producers Committee 
for Pay Television (IPC) 


The five member organizations of the IPC 
(Appendix F.3) have a total membership of 
400, which is said to represent virtually the 


entire independent program-production indus- | 
In 1979, they produced films 


try in Canada. 
and TV programs valued at $200 million; the 
aggregate cost of their productions exceeds 
that of all government agencies (the CBC and 
the NFB) and private broadcasters combined. 


The IPC model for pay-TV in Canada makes | 
clear distinctions between the functions of | 
production, programming (distribution), and- 
Stress is placed by > 
IPC on the essential need for competition | 
among programmers; therefore delivery SyS- | 
tems must make more than one pay-TV service | 


delivery (or exhibition). 


available to their subscribers. IPC makes a 
strong case against cross-ownership between 
any two, or all three, of these functional 
elements of the system. 
tion of a pay-per-package system (a concept | 
not necessarily identical with pay-per-channel) 
because it would afford better opportunity 
than pay-per-program for the delivery of a 
wider range of Canadian programs, including» 


experimental and vertical programming aimed | 


IPC urges the adop- | 


Classicomm, pointing out | 


| 


| 


other national objectives. 


at specialized audiences. A dual Canadian- 
content requirement is recommended for pay- 
TV program packages: at least half the ex- 
penditure of a programmer on programs should 
be applied to Canadian productions; and at 
least half of the original material in any 
package should be of Canadian origin. Fur- 
ther, at least half the viewing time of any 


package should be occupied by Canadian 
content. 
10.2 Models Suggested by Opponents 
of Pay-Television 
10.2.1 Canadian Association of 


Broadcasters (CAB) 


The CAB reiterates the concerns of broad- 
casters about the dangers inherent in pay-TV 
in the form of audience fragmentation and 
program siphoning. The CAB believes that a 
massive disruption of the present television 
industry could be avoided only if the pay-TV 
system were effectively controlled by broad- 
casters. The solution proposed is a two-tier 
package combining a remote/rural service and 
a pay-TV service; the latter could be utilized 
to cross-subsidize the former while meeting 
CAB accordingly 
recommends that: 

. Pay-TV should be provided by a central na- 
tional operator, responsible for the acquisition 
and scheduling of programming for both the 
proposed services and for their distribution 
throughout the country. 

. This operator should be a private profit- 
oriented organization controlled by the broad- 
casters, with minority participation by other 
interests as appropriate, including cable oper- 
ators and program producers. 

. Although satellite carriage would, in the long 
run, be the most effective means of distribut- 
ing pay-TV, it may be necessary to start by 
using microwave for carriage to urban centers; 
English-language service could readily be 
transferred to satellite later on, but micro- 
wave may remain the most cost-effective 


mode of carriage for French-language pay-TV 
services. Local licensees would effect de- 
livery by means best suited to the require- 
ments and circumstances of each local mar- 
ket, undertaking to use programming provided 
by the central body exclusively, with appro- 
priate payment for the services purchased. 
- A separate broadcasting licence should be 
issued in each market, for which any qualified 
organization or individual should be free to 
compete. 
. Where cable is the sole means of delivery, a 
cable subscriber should not be required to take 
the regular cable service in order to receive 
pay-TV service. 
- Any Canadian-content requirement for pay- 
TV should be phased in over a period of 
perhaps five years. 
. Anti-siphoning rules should ensure that the 
public would not be required to pay for regular 
series programs; popular sports events other 
than those the broadcasters have chosen not to 
carry, the broadcasters being guaranteed first 
refusal; first-run feature films, except during 
the window between the first theater run and 
normal television exposure, or after the latter. 
However, the Association cana- 
dienne de radio et de la television de langue 
frangaise does not see pay-TV as a priority 
demand in Canada, but believes that, if it is to 
be introduced, the proposals of the CAB would 
be the most appropriate, with the reservation 
that the proposed national agency must not be 
a two-headed monster; a single agency would 
be preferred for the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of programming in both official lan- 
guages, which should give equal treatment to 
French-language programming. 
10.2.2 Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (CBC) 


The CBC is still not convinced that the intro- 
duction of pay-TV in Canada is inevitable, and 
believes that it is unlikely to make a positive 
contribution to the objectives declared in the 
Broadcasting Act. The potential for change in 
the broadcasting system is obvious, given the 
most highly developed cable infrastructure and 
some of the most advanced satellite techno- 
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logy in the world, and the threats to the 
broadcasting system as the prime promulgator 
and guardian of Canadian identity and cultural 
distinction are equally obvious. So, if pay-TV 
is to come to Canada, it must be organized 
and controlled in such a way as to match the 
programming provided with the needs and tas- 
tes of the consuming public, and that means 
that pay-TV, as an entertainment service, will 
have to rely on a lot of US and other foreign 
programming, at least in the early stages. The 
first objective, then, must be to make certain 
that the revenue from pay-TV ensures, in one 
way or another, the production and exposure 
of more Canadian films and TV programs. 

The CBC says that a Canadian pay- 
TV service could absorb virtually all Canadian 
'features' attractive to a paying audience (but 
see 10.3.1 below) but would necessarily have 
to offer a lot of American movies. Competi- 
tion among separate pay-TV _ undertakings 
would result in higher prices for foreign films 
and programs, and in duplication of exposure. 
The CBC therefore recommends the creation 
of two organizations responsible respectively 
for English- and French-language programming 
and distribution for pay-TV. Each of these 
monopoly organizations should, in its own 
field, be licensed as a broadcasting network, 
offering affiliation to exhibitors, the latter 
being allowed to retain enough of the revenue 
from pay-TV to provide an incentive for 
aggressive marketing and a reasonable return 
on investment and operating costs; be the 
channel for reinvestment of pay-TV revenues 
in Canadian program production by allocating 
them to the national networks for the produc- 
tion, commissioning, or procurement of 
Canadian programs; and allocate five percent 
of gross revenues to a fund (to be administered 
by an independent board composed of repre- 
sentatives of interested groups and bodies) for 
program development and small-scale and ex- 
perimental production in the private sector. 

Each pay-TV organization should be 
either a federal statutory corporation or a 
privately incorporated non-profit company. 
The English-language corporation should be 
controlled by the CBC and CTV, the French- 
language corporation by the CBC (Radio- 


Canada) and TVA. The boards of directors 
should comprise persons experienced in televi- 


sion who have an interest in the prevention of | 


siphoning and no inherent or direct conflict of 
interest with the objectives of the corpora- 
tion, and might include representatives of 
producers and exhibitors. 


10.2.3 CTV Television Network Ltd. 


CTV believes that the only justification for 


pay-TV in Canada would be its potential for | 


generating funds to support and foster the 
domestic program-production industry. 
that objective to be achieved, pay-TV must be 
handled, according to CTV, by an exclusive 
national undertaking for which the CBC, CTV, 
and TVA should be responsible. 
of gross revenue would be paid into a fund, 


For © 


Five percent © 


administered by an independent board, to sup- | 


port production by independent producers. 
Licensed exhibitors would receive a percent- 
age of revenue sufficient to ensure a reason- 
able rate of return on their capital and operat- 


ing costs related exclusively to pay-TV de- 


livery, together with a marketing incentive. 


10.2.4 Global Television Network 


Global considers that pay-TV is not wanted by © 


a majority of Canadians but, recognizing the 
pressures being exercised by a minority in 


favor of its introduction, reiterates its propo-— 


sals for target television, first submitted to 


the CRTC in October 1976. Target television | 


is, in effect, the provision of premium services 
of Canadian origin aimed at _ specialized 


audiences to whom mass-appeal programs are © 
not the be-all and the end-all. Global, regard- 
ing pay-TV as a luxury service, is strongly © 
opposed to expenditure of public funds by a 
non-profit government agency but would sup- 


port a pay-TV service controlled by broad- — 
conditions are — 


casters. The 
suggested: 


- Cable systems authorized to provide one or 


following 


more pay-TV channels should be permitted to — 
licensed | 


purchase programs from 


Canadian broadcasters. 


only 


; 


| 
| 
| 


. Minimum Canadian-content levels, in both — 


expenditure and time, should be established. 

- A minimum expenditure on pay-TV programs 
should accrue to television stations with a 'B' 
contour covering part or all of the territory of 
the cable system delivering the service. 

- No cable operator should be allowed to buy 
programs for pay-TV from a broadcaster in the 
same ownership, or to buy more than a fixed 
maximum percentage of programming from 
any one licensed broadcaster. 

- CBC programs could be acquired for pay-TV 
through its licensed affiliates. 

- No new licences would be necessary, so cable 
operators should be free to offer one pay-TV 
service or none at all, and networking arrange- 
ments should not be restricted. Finally, 
Global recommends that pay-TV should not be 
introduced earlier than the fall of 1981, or 
until at least a full year after all definitive 
regulations and conditions have been 
established by the federal government and the 
CRTC! 
10.2.5 Joint Action Committee 

The JAC is unequivocally opposed to the intro- 
duction of a pay-TV service that would do no 
more than provide movies and entertainment 


(Level 3), believing it would prove "to be a 


fiscal fantasy and a cultural Trojan Horse, 
which would have a net negative impact on 
Canadian television." The JAC contends that 
the potential levels of pay-TV penetration and 
revenues are being grossly exaggerated, and 
that insufficient account is being taken of the 
costs of hardware and of programming in two 
languages. The JAC advocates the following 
prerequisites for the introduction of pay-TV: 

- compliance with the principles of the 
Broadcasting Act; 

-minimum requirements of 50 percent 
Canadian content and the expenditure of 35 
percent of gross revenues on Canadian 
production; 

- universal access; 

-a non-profit agency to undertake program- 
ming and distribution but not production; 

- allocation of the maximum possible percent- 
age of gross revenues to Canadian program 
production, the public and private sectors 


having equitable access to the funds 
generated; 
-reduction of foreign programming to a 
minimum; 
- use of consumer dollars, to be allocated to 
programming rather than to pay-TV hardware. 
We have mentioned (6.8.5) the JAC 
proposal for the extension of service under the 
aegis of TeleCan, a proposed new Crown cor- 
poration. The services to be provided would 
include two channels carrying premium ser- 
vices in English and French respectively. 
These premium channels would offer feature 
films, specials, and early-evening children's 
programming. The films aired would be of 
Canadian, US, and other foreign originations in 
equal proportions. The specials would offer 
high-quality entertainment, providing a show- 
case for the best Canadian performers. Con- 
tent on the premium channels should be 60 to 
70 percent Canadian, with a 20 percent ceiling 
on foreign programs "from any single source." 
The proposals of some of the mem- 
bers of the JAC in their individual briefs are 
not always identical with those of the JAC. 
The Union des artistes calls for very strict 
regulation of Canadian content on pay-TV ata 
level no lower than 70 percent. ACTRA is 
more specifically opposed to any pay-TV sys- 
tem that is not publicly controlled and does 
not generate substantial funds for Canadian 
program production. The Canadian Broadcast- 
ing League strays away from the JAC TeleCan 
proposal and is opposed to the creation of a 
pay-TV monopoly organization controlled by 
the private sector; it would be preferable, the 
League contends, to allow the CBC to operate 
a pay-TV system, an arrangement more likely 
to draw revenues into Canadian prograin pro- 
duction than any other. 
10.2.6 TVA Television Network 
TVA has reservations about pay-TV, pointing 
out that in the US, with a population ten times 
as large as that of Canada, the present level 
of penetration was preceded by losses of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. French- 
language broadcasters are especially vulner- 
able to audience fragmentation arising from 


ra 


programming that differs from conventional 
fare and is attractive enough to induce view- 
ers to pay for it. TVA would regard it as 
deplorable if pay-TV revenues were devoted to 
any purpose other than the protection and 
reinforcement of Canadian television, and the 
management of pay-TV should be undertaken 
by the CBC/Radio-Canada, TVA, and CTV. 
French-language pay-TV would have to face 
initial and continuing problems; most of the 
subscribers would be in Québec, and the smal- 
ler market than for English-language service 
would entail higher rates of payment. Financ- 
ing would be hazardous because, to be compet- 
itive, the programming would have to be of 
comparable quality to that in English but the 
costs of acquisition and dubbing would entail 
higher costs for the same programs. Protec- 
tion against siphoning would be essential, and 
a single non-profit agency should be respon- 
sible for programming and distribution of both 
the English- and French-language services, but 
not for local delivery. TVA proposes that a 
percentage of gross revenue from pay-TV be 
turned over to a separate body concerned with 
research, program development, and experi- 
mental production in the private sector. 


10.3 Presentations by Would-be 
Distributors 
10.3.1 Home Box Office, Inc. (HBO) 


Satellite delivery of HBO programming in the 
US began in the fall of 1975, providing a 
national pay-TV network; the result was a 
growth from 195,000 to four million subscri- 
bers in less than four and a half years. HBO 
service is available on more than 1,700 US 
cable systems, which take responsibility for 
selling the service, and for delivery, mainten- 
ance, and billing. The monthly subscription, 
set by each affiliated cable system, is slightly 
more than $8, on average; for this the sub- 
scriber can receive about 240 hours of pro- 
gramming a month, including movies, sports 
events, and occasional special-interest 


features. The scheduling aims to show at least 
one new program every night; repeats on other 
time-slots afford subscribers a choice of view- 
ing dates and times. The acceptability of pay- 
TV in smaller communities is demonstrated by 
the fact that more than half the HBO cable- 
affiliates serve fewer than 5,000 subscribers 
(some fewer than 1,000) to basic cable service. 

HBO has invested or acquired rights 
in many Canadian films and some video enter- 
tainment specials produced in Canada. 
Canadian facilities and personnel have occas- 
ionally been used for the production of original 
HBO programs. In.1980, HBO will show more 
than 200 movies, acquired from many sources, 
and expects to spend more than $20 million for 
entertainment specials. HBO shares the con- 
cerns of the government of Canada and the 
CRTC about unauthorized reception and deliv- 
ery in Canada of its programs carried by 
satellite, and stands ready to assist in the 
rapid establishment of a Canadian pay-TV 
system. 
10.3.2 Lively Arts Market Builders, 
Inc. (LAMB) 


LAMB is a private Canadian company incor- 
porated to create a bridge between the crea- 
tors of programs and the public, effecting 
distribution by every means, including televi- 
sion, videodiscs, and videocassettes. LAMB, 
recognizing that audiences for Canadian tele- 
vision programs could be increased signifi- 
cantly only by delivery of material of the 
highest quality, has been established and fi- 
nanced to facilitate such production and dis- 
tribution as a pay-TV or premium service. The 
proposal is that a channel, to be known as C- 
channel, should be allocated to the distribution 
of programs financed or sponsored by LAMB. 
C-channel would operate nationally in prime 
time, three to four hours a night, seven days a 
week. Early estimates call for first-year 
programming expenditure of about $10 million, 
of which $8 million would go to funding new 
Canadian production and the rest to program 
purchase; a lucrative worldwide market for 
these products is foreseen. The first-year 
budget is estimated at a total of $12 million, 


including administration, promotion, satellite 
rental, development for the lively arts, and 
profit. The LAMB proposal is based on the 
belief that there is a large potential audience 
for performances by the best of Candian per- 
forming-arts organizations, a view supported 
by some evidence. It was estimated, for 
instance, that the audience for the early 1980 
_TV production of "La fille mal gardée" by the 
| National Ballet of Canada was about 1.3 
million. C-channel would thus provide an 
attractive alternative to CBC programming. 
10.3.3 Northstar Home Theatre, Inc. 

Northstar Home Theatre is a newly formed 
cornpany sponsored by All-View Network One, 
Inc. (6.9.1), and is interested in providing new 
programming services, including pay-TV, to 
'uncabled homes, and particularly the esti- 
_ mated 1.6 million that are beyond the reach of 
' cable systems. Northstar assumes that when 
| Anik C-l comes into operation, "hundreds of 
| thousands of satellite receiving terminals may 
be installed in Canada." On the further as- 
sumption that there will be a national distribu- 
tion organization and regional or local fran- 
| chises, Northstar foresees the emergence of a 
| new satellite-to-home industry, in which it 
| would like to participate as the national 
| agency. This new industry should be created 
| to handle the marketing, installation, mainten- 
/ ance, and collection functions related to satel- 
| lite-to-home services and receiving equip- 
ment. 
| 10.3.4 Showtime Entertainment, Inc. 
Showtime is the second largest (after HBO) 
and fastest growing pay-TV service in the US. 
It is estimated that there are now six million 
pay-TV subscribers in the US, producing reve- 
nues of some $650 million a year. Of these, 
some 600,000 subscribe to the Showtime ser- 
vice, which offers about 20 attractions a 
month, including 15 to 17 feature films, three 
to five made-for-pay-TV programs, and some 
award-winning shorts. The monthly subscrip- 
tion system permits a degree of creativity and 
specialization that would not be possible for 


commercial broadcasters in a pay-per-program 
service. The present Showtime schedule is 
soon to be increased from nine to 12 hours 
Monday to Friday, and from 12 to 14 hours on 
weekends and holidays. Revenues for 1980 are 
projected at $50 to $60 million, enabling 
Showtime. to spend $10 to $15 million on its 
own programming of some 80 original specials 
and series-episodes; these figures are expected 
to double within the next 12 to 18 months. 

Showtime is the primary supplier of 
programming to Teletheatre, a subsidiary of 
Cablecom Corporation, which offers pay-TV 
service in Saskatchewan. The schedule _ in- 
cludes about 15 features a month, along with 
shorts and trailer-tapes for local continuity- 
editing. Experience in Saskatchewan would 
enable Showtime to adapt its programming 
service to present and future Canadian com- 
munications systems. A national pay-TV sys- 
tem in Canada would create a new shop- 
window for Canadian producers, and their pro- 
grams could be distributed not only in Canada 
but also in the US. Showtime would thus be 
able to share in the production costs of fea- 
ture films made in Canada for distribution and 
exhibition in both countries. In the US, films 
are generally shown on pay-TV after their 
theater run. Television networks and local 
broadcasters usually follow the pay-TV show- 
ing. Canadian producers could thus benefit 
from enhanced opportunity to market pro- 
grams popular with pay-TV audiences to tele- 
vision networks and local broadcasters. 
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Chapter 11 
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The Organization and Administration of Pay-Television in Canada 


The pay-TV guidelines (Appendix D) propose 
that pay-TV should initially be introduced 
"through the vehicle of one national distribu- 
tor but should also permit regional and local 
pay-television distributors to acquire programs 
and market them to local exhibitors." The 
meaning, it must be said, is far from crystal- 
clear and has resulted in presentations of 
which few leave room for local and regional 
distributors. Some have gone so far as to 
propose that a central agency should hold a 
monopoly right to buy foreign programs, which 
it would then sell, presumably to the highest 
bidders among the broadcasters and pay-TV 
exhibitors. In other respects, all the models 
presented for a single national pay-TV agency 
(or two separate ones for French- and English- 
language programming) would have powers 
that would not, in the opinion of a majority of 
members, be to the best interest of the 
Canadian public. It seems improbable that any 
single national pay-TV agency could effective- 
ly balance the respective needs for pay-TV in 
English and French. It is believed that more 
flexible arrangements, discussed below, would 
be more responsive to viewer choice and could 
be effectively regulated in the public interest, 
while affording the opportunity to producers 
to market their programs as freely as possible. 


Recommendation 32 A Canadian pay-televi- 


sion system should not be entrusted to a single 
national agency. 


Federal jurisdiction over broad- 
casting is a by-product of jurisdiction over 
radio communication. It is the fact that cable 
systems (broadcasting receiving undertakings) 
rely on receiving antennas to pick up broad- 
cast signals off-air that subjects them to fe- 
deral jurisdiction. A widely held legal opinion 
is that a system delivering information or 
video-programs and films without making use 
of radiocommunication is not subject to fe- 
deral legislative authority, and therefore not 
in need of a broadcasting licence or subject to 
regulation by the CRTC. It is perfectly feasi- 
ble, as has been shown in Saskatchewan, to 
feed films, videotapes of sporting and other 
popular events, or programs recorded on 


video cassettes directly into a close-circuit 
coaxial cable owned by the carrier for local 
delivery in return for subscriptions. Closed- 
circuit television of this kind would not be 
amenable to federal regulations, such as Cana- 
dian-content requirements. Legislative au- 
thority over communications has long been 
high on the agenda for constitutional reform, 
and it would be unwise to predict the outcome 
of the current discussions and negotiations in 
that regard, as in any other. In short, there is 
no telling where jurisdiction over pay-TV, if it 
were introduced, would end up. 


Recommendation 33 Arrangements for a 
Canadian pay-television system must be flex- 
ible enough to accommodate both federal and 
provincial legislative authority in the opera- 
tions to which they may apply. 


It is universally accepted that pay- 
TV services must be available in both official 
languages, but this prescription should not be 
exclusive. Among the optional services that 
might find profitable markets, multilingual 
programming would probably be a front con- 
tender, and the opportunity should not be 
precluded. 

The Broadcasting Act makes no pro- 
vision for the licensing of program distributors — 
(other than networks, and broadcasters as 
compilers of programming schedules). Several 
presentations have come from organizations 
seeking to acquire and package programs for 
sale to local delivery systems (10.3) and on the 
international market. The most effective 
point at which to apply Canadian-content and 
anti-siphoning rules is the program package. 
Cable and other local delivery systems could 
then be authorized to purchase programming 
only from authorized distributors, or, if they 
themselves package programs, to comply with 
the same regulations. There would be several 
advantages. A channel could be shared to 
carry different program packages at specified 
hours of the day, or on certain days of the 
week. The exemplar for that arrangement is 
the system in operation for commercial televi- 
sion in Britain; program packagers are licensed 
only for specified regions and for particular 


days of the week. In Canada, the number of 
licensed distributors should not be restricted 
to so few as to incur the danger of creating 
vested interests which might inhibit desirable 
‘competition in the provision of as broad a 
range of Canadian pay-TV services as possible. 
Having regard to the existence of closed- 
icircuit programming, it is essential that the 
licensing of pay-TV distributors (or program 
|packagers) should be the subject of federal- 
provincial agreements. 


Recommendation 34 The federal government 
should initiate discussions with the govern- 
‘ments of the provinces with a view to the 
authorization of program distributors to mar- 
ket pay-television services in Canada. 


The pay-TV guidelines (Appendix D) 
propose that "a realistic balance must be esta- 
iblished between the audience viewing levels 
for Canadian and foreign product material." 
‘The Committee believes that Canadian-con- 
tent requirements for pay-TV must be realistic 
if there is to be any chance of success. The 
PTN presentation (10.1.4) suggests that 30 
percent Canadian content would be economi- 
ically feasible from the start, and that it would 
probably be possible to increase the level as 
pay-TV gradually catches on. Among the 
lopponents of pay-TV, however, the JAC 
(10.2.5), to take an example, proposes a mini- 
imum of 60 percent, while one of its member 
organizations demands no less than 70 percent. 
The CRTC has announced its intention to hold 
a public hearing on the nature of Canadian- 
content regulations to be applied to the broad- 
casting system as a whole, and will no doubt 
be giving consideration to regulations appli- 
cable to pay-TV services at that time. It will 
be for the CRTC to make the decisions, but 
the Committee hopes that, in formulating new 
regulations, the CRTC would consider methods 
of measuring the Canadian content of pay-TV 
and other services by levels of expenditure as 
well as applying minimum hours. 


ecommendation 35 Consideration should be 
given to setting the requisite Canadian con- 
tent for pay-television at a realistic level 


responding to the capacity of the Canadian 
program production industry, which should be 
reviewed frequently so as to permit the impo- 
sition of a higher level as soon as that may 
appear practicable. 


The pay-TV guidelines prescribe 
that "in order to ensure the availability of the 
service at equitable rates throughout Canada, 
satellite should be the preferred method for 
national delivery." There are three catches to 
this: first, the proposed existence of regional 
and local distributors offering different 
packages of programming; second, the 
possibility that, in a given locality, there 
might be no exhibitor willing to take the risk 
of delivering pay-TV service; and third, the 
unavoidable delay that will occur in carrying 
pay-TV by satellite. On the first point, it is 
believed that it would be unwise to place a 
strict limit on the number of pay-TV channels 
that a local delivery system might be willing 
to offer, within the channel capacity 
available. Second, there is no way to ensure 
the local delivery of pay-TV, whether carried 
by satellite or not, in markets so small as to 
offer no reasonable prospect of profitable pay- 
TV delivery service. Third; ‘the * limited 
projected channel capacity on Canadian 
satellites, coupled with a low priority for 
carriage, makes it virtually certain that no 
pay-TV service could be made _ nationally 
available by satellite earlier than 1983 or 
1984. It seems equally .certain that a 
significant public demand for pay-TV will have 
developed sooner than that. The introduction 
of pay-TV should therefore not be delayed 
until satellite capacity becomes available for 
its national carriage. 


Recommendation 36 The CRTC should en- 
courage competition for licences to effect 
local delivery of pay-TV services, for which 
broadcasters, cable operators, and other en- 
trepreneurs should be equally eligible. 


A new and flexible approach should 
be taken. Where there are no available off-air 
frequencies, broadcasters and other entrepre- 


neurs should be enabled to lease channels on 
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local cable systems for the delivery of their 
pay-TV programming, and the sharing of cable 
channels should not be precluded. A viewer 
who wants to subscribe to pay-TV services 
should not be required to take the ordinary 


‘cable service as well. 


Recommendation 37 In any system of differ- 
ential tariffs for reception of optional televi- 
sion services, there must be an assurance that 
they not be cross-subsidized by the subscribers 
to ordinary cable service. 


Recommendation 38 Cable undertakings 
should not be restricted to offering only one 
pay-TV service, and it is essential that their 
facilities be made available without discrimi- 
nation and at charges that are fair and equi- 
table to all authorized pay-TV distributors. 


There are two schools of thought 
about whether or not to permit advertising in 
association with pay-TV and other optional 
services. There are those who regard the 
luxury of being able to view a movie or a 
theatrical performance without commercial 
interruption as worth paying fairly handsomely 
for; the evidence lies in the willingness of 
many Canadians to send voluntary contribu- 
tions to the PBS station they can view as cable 
subscribers. But there is nothing innately 
repugnant about advertising on an optional 
channel for which an additional fee must be 
paid; it is a matter within the control of the 
viewer. Many desirable optional services 
aimed at target audiences would not be at- 
tractive if the fee were significantly high. In 
the US target audiences are being served to- 
day (apart from Level 3 pay-TV services) by 
operators relying for their revenues largely on 
advertisers who recognize small but signifi- 
cant markets for their wares among target 
audiences, with the result that special pro- 
grams which would not otherwise be available 
at all may be viewed for only a few cents a 
month. In the end, the decision would lie with 
the potential subscribers to optional services: 
if they want to escape from commercial mes- 
sages they will be willing to pay more; if they 
want the programming seriously enough to put 


up with advertisements, they will get the 
programming they want for less. No general 
recommendation would be of value, because — 
circumstances will differ among various pro-_ 
posals. Decisions on whether or not advertis- 
ing should be permitted must therefore be left 
to the CRTC in its consideration of licence 
applications for pay-TV services as each is 
presented. 

The Committee has been faced with 
widely differing estimates of the potential 
demand for pay-TV in Canada and of the 
probable depth of penetration. There is a 
climate of uncertainty that should perhaps not 
be too readily discounted in response to the 
optimistic enthusiasm of those who hope to 
profit. It may take as long as three or four 
years for penetration to reach a profitable 
depth, and during that period there will un- 
doubtedly be growing pains. But the real 
prospect of success will lie in the ability of 
distributors and exhibitors to judge what the 
public wants, and what the public is willing to 
pay for it. Mistakes will be made, and the 
remedies will be found by empirical methods. 
Consideration should accordingly be given to 
authorizing temporary market tests in large 
urban centers. 

Optional services may be paid for 
either per channel or per program. The tech- 
nology for both is fully developed by Canadian 
manufacturers as explained at the public 
meetings by Bell Canada and Delta-Benco- 
Cascade Ltd., but the hardware to control 
payment per program would be the more com- 
plex and expensive.. Almost all the opinions 
expressed to the Committee recommended a 
pay-per-channel system to start off with, 
leaving room for pay-per-program systems to 
be added or substituted when a stable market 
has been established. Some of those who are 
most anxious to use pay-TV as a shop-window 
for Canadian productions seem to favor pay- 
per-program, but recognize that pay-per-chan- 
nel could become operational sooner and at 
less expense on hardware. 

There is, however, another angle to 
this. Enforcement of Canadian-content regu- 
lations would be more difficult with pay-per- 
program; all that could be done would be to 


require the exhibitor to offer a set proportion 
of Canadian programs, but such a requirement 
would have no impact on the amount of Cana- 
dian and foreign programs actually viewed. 
| Indeed, the present level of Canadian prefer- 
ence for foreign programs might result in all 
money available for pay-TV being spent to 
view foreign programs. It is true that, in 
| time, the preference might become less mark- 
ed as more and more high-quality Canadian 
| Programs come on the market. The most 
effective way to ensure that more Canadian 
Programs are actually viewed is to require 
distributors to include a certain percentage of 
Canadian content in the packages they offer 
to exhibitors. If the quality is generally high 
enough, it may be possible to build up a taste 
for Canadian programs that would justify a 
pay-per-program system beneficial to Cana- 
_dian producers. Furthermore, the CRTC will 
have to monitor the incidence of siphoning 
(the transfer of programs that are now viewed 
free to pay-TV packages) with a view to the 
_introduction of appropriate regulations if 
| necessary, and this could be done effectively 
/and simply in relation to a pay-per-channel 
| system. 


| Some members of the Committee 
would like to see decisions as between pay- 
| per-channel and pay-per-program left to indi- 
| Vidual distributors and exhibitors, but perhaps 
|a gradual progress to this desirable objective 


| would be the best way to start off. 


| Recommendation 39 A  pay-per-channel  sys- 
| tem should be employed in the first instance, 
| but when a stable market for Canadian pro- 
| grams has been established, it should be left to 
|individual distributors and exhibitors to deter- 
| mine the most appropriate method of charging 
|for the programming offered. 


We have drawn attention to the po- 
tential benefits to the domestic electronics- 
|manufacturing industry arising from a growing 
}demand for scrambling and electronic-trap 
jequipment. The Committee believes that re- 
}search and development in this field would pay 
|handsome dividends and lead to the creation of 
increasingly economical means of delivering 


pay-TV in Canada, and should therefore be 
encouraged. The Committee also believes it 
would be highly desirable to require the use of 
equipment manufactured wholly or largely in 
Canada to nationally acceptable standards. 


Recommendation 40 Action should be taken, 
in consultation with the governments of the 
provinces, to establish technical and opera- 
tional standards for equipment to be used for 
local delivery of pay-TV services. 


Recommendation 41 The electronic equipment 
to be used for local delivery of pay-TV ser- 
vices should be wholly or largely of Canadian 
manufacture. 


The last of the pay-TV objectives 
prescribed for the Committee is that "the 
development of pay-television in Canada 
should take place in a framework that fosters 
the orderly development of the industry and 
that accommodates the interests and priorities 
of provincial and federal governments in pay- 
television." The framework need not be a 
Procrustean bed, and the pay-TV industry may 
fail to develop at all if it is tied down with 
Strict limitations and regulations based on 
broadcasting experience in the past. The 
opportunity for innovative methods is wide 
open, and a majority of the Committee be- 
lieves that the development of the industry 
would be more orderly in a reasonably compet- 
itive climate, and would take less time, than if 
it were to be administered by a _ national 
agency of unpredictable size, which might be 
less sensitive to the regional and local inter- 
ests and preferences of viewers in each of the 
many distinct cultural and regional compo- 
nents of Canada. 
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Chapter 12 


A Window on the Future 


During the course of this inquiry, in which we 
have travelled far and heard the voice of the 
people, we have been chiefly impressed by the 
widespread recognition that new technology 
can be harnessed to provide amenities of life 
hitherto almost undreamt of in the northern 
and remote areas of this vast country. We 
have heard at first hand of the existence of 
poorly served areas little more than 100 miles 
from the great cities in the South, but as much 
in need of better broadcasting services as the 
most distant northern outposts. We have 
heard of the awakened needs of the Inuit and 
the Indians for communications that would 
enrich the lives of their communities, and of 
the staunch determination of many groups to 
help themselves, by using the broadcast media 
to preserve the use of their own languages and 
foster their distinctive cultures. On every 
hand, there is the knowledge that a new day is 
dawning, illuminated by the opportunity for 
innovation that new technology presents. That 
opportunity must not be missed. 

Among the countries of the world, 
Canada is one in most need of satellite com- 
munications, and in the forefront of their 
technological development. Determination to 
make the best use of what we have, and to 
plan for more and better in the future, is the 
only way to ensure satisfaction of the justifi- 
able requirements of those who now see them- 
selves being treated as second-class citizens in 
the provision of proper broadcasting services, 
offering a broad variety of entertainment as 
well as news and information. 

There have always been those, 
throughout the course of history, who tried to 
resist the advent of new machines and innova- 
tive methods, fearing their use: the writing- 
clerks who were ruined by the invention of the 
printing press, the Luddites who broke the new 
machines, the horse-transport industry which 
resisted the arrival of the railways. Similar 
fears today highlight the need for assurance 
that new communications technology must be 
the servant and not the master of the public 
interest. 

After listening to the many talented 
and innovative Canadians who appeared before 
us during the course of our lengthy public 
meetings, we are satisfied that new communi- 


cations technology will allow more Canadians 
to participate in the broadcasting system and 
create room for new services to the entire 
country. In short, we believe that Canadians 
are equal to the challenge and, given the 
opportunity to harness the new technologies to 
the public benefit, are capable of improving 
the Canadian presence in the whole field of 
broadcasting. The communications satellite 
and other new technologies are here to stay 
and multiply. Satellites will carry old and new 
broadcasting services to all parts of the 
country, and the new services will open a new 
shop-window for Canadian film-makers and 
program producers, enabling them to show the 
world that they are second to none when it 
cores to quality, variety, and interest. 

We have seen the clear outlines of 
the new broadcasting universe, a universe that 
opens a window on the future. And the view 
we have seen through that window is not to be 
feared, for it shows a better prospect than 
ever before, of broadcasting services that will 
attract Canadian viewers and benefit all the 
people of Canada. 


CRTC Public Announcement, 8 January 1980 


Extension of Service to Northern and Remote 
| Communities: Establishment of a Committee 
_ and of Public Meetings 


| The Canadian Radio-television and Telecom- 
| munications Commission announces the forma- 
| tion of a committee which will issue a report 
}on how the number and variety of television 
services to northern and remote communities 
| in Canada might best and most expeditiously 
be increased. It is envisaged that the Com- 
mittee's report, which is expected by 15 May 
1980, will also deal with issues related to 
satellite distribution of programs and pay- 
television, since these issues are likely to arise 
in the context of the proceeding. 

The Committee, to be chaired by 
Commissioner Réal Therrien, will include 
Commissioners Edythe Goodridge, Rosalie 
Gower, Paul Klingle, and Gilles Soucy, and 
Messrs John Amagoalik, David Hobbs, Charles 
Feaver, and Allan Warrack. 

The Committee will receive propo- 
sals for service, as well as briefs and com- 
ments from the public. The deadline for such 
submissions will be 18 February 1980. The 
Committee will conduct a public meeting in 
the National Capital Region commencing 25 
'March 1980 to discuss such proposals for ser- 
'vice as may have been submitted, as well as 
| their implications for remote communities and 
for the Canadian broadcasting system. It is 
|expected that the Committee will hold addi- 
tional public meetings in one or more other 
locations in Canada, particularly in the North, 
in response to briefs and comments submitted. 
The public meetings of the Committee are 
also expected to discuss the matters raised in 
a letter from the Minister of Communications 
to the Commission of 22 November 1979 as 
well as the suggested objectives and guidelines 
prepared by federal and provincial officials 
attached to that letter. (A copy of this letter, 
which was publicly released on 29 November 
1979, is available from CRTC Information 
Services, CRTC, Ottawa, Ontario K1A ON2.) 

Following the Committee's report, 
the Commission will decide upon a call for 


specific licence applications. This could in- 
volve pay-television (either as part of a 
"package" or separately) provided the Com- 
mission is satisfied that pay-television can 
make a significant and positive contribution to 
broadcasting in Canada and can make effect- 
ive use of Canadian resources. 


Background 


The Commission has long been aware of the 
lack of television service in remote communi- 
ties in different parts of the country. 

Section 3(3) of the Broadcasting Act 
states that all Canadians are entitled to 
broadcasting service in English and French as 
public funds become available. 

This principle has been reflected in 
the priorities and licensing practices the Com- 
mission has followed for over a decade. One 
of the Commission's major objectives has been 
to promote the extension of the CBC broad- 
casting services in both official languages 
across Canada. In addition, the Commission 
has, since its inception, pursued concurrently a 
policy of encouraging the extension of private 
broadcasting services on a national and region- 
al basis. 

In assessing progress towards this 
objective the Commission's "Special Report on 
Broadcasting in Canada, 1968-78" stated that 
the extension of Canadian broadcasting ser- 
vices to Canadians in the last decade has been 
a very significant and important achievement: 
98.21 percent of Canadians outside of Québec 
can now receive CBC television service and 
95.54 percent can receive other Canadian 
television services. In Québec 99 percent of 
the population receives CBC French-language 
television service and French-language service 
has been extended to 72.83 percent of English- 
speaking Canada. 

The Canadian broadcasting system 
is rapidly achieving the realization of the 
Broadcasting Act objective to provide 
Canadian services to all Canadians in English 
and French. 

There are, however, enormous fi- 
nancial and technical difficulties in providing 
basic Canadian services to the last two or 
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80 three percent of the population unserved. The 


methods adopted for providing this service in 
unserved areas may require irregular and novel 
technical and regulatory mechanisms in order 
to achieve fully the Broadcasting Act 
objective. 

Methods which have been and con- 
tinue to be used to facilitate extension of 
service include special arrangements such as 
supplementary affiliation agreements and sup- 
port payments from networks, other broad- 
casters and/or cable systems to broadcasters 
serving marginally profitable areas. The 
Commission has, in some instances, licensed 
"twin stick" operations by which one licensee 
can provide both CBC and CTV service to a 
community which otherwise could not support 
both operations. 

In 1979 in approving the renewal of 
CTV's network licence the Commission stated: 
"During the 1970s priority was given to the 
extension of CTV service to unserved areas of 
Canada. A number of member stations ex- 
pended substantial funds in this development. 
It is considered now that, with only a very 
limited number of exceptions, the member 
stations should not be expected to undertake 
further extension of service on an individual 
basis. Any further extension to more remote 
communities can only be achieved by other 
means, such as by satellite delivery, requiring 
action by the network rather than individual 
stations." 

In recognition of the problem the 
Commission held a public hearing on 17, 18, 
and 19 October 1978 in Thunder Bay, Ontario 
to consider applications and hear general re- 
presentations on the extension of broadcasting 
services to remote communities of northern 
Ontario. As a result, a public announcement 
was issued with respect to the extension of 
broadcasting services to small and remote 
communities on 2/7 June 1979. In that 
announcement, the Commission noted that: "a 
Significant number of communities remain 
without any alternative television service. 
While it is the expressed intent of those in the 
Canadian broadcasting industry to remedy 
these deficiencies as resources become avail- 
able, it is also clear that the resources are not 


currently available nor are they likely to be 
come available in the near future. 

In the interim, new and innovative 
means must be found to meet the immediate 
and pressing needs of those Canadians to 
whom basic broadcasting services are not 
available. For its part, the Commission is 
prepared to consider exceptional regulatory 
procedures to facilitate the implementation of 
extension of service plans. The special cir- 
cumstances of communities receiving no tele- 
vision service or receiving only the national 
service of the CBC will be taken into special 
consideration by the Commission in dealing 
with applications to extend a broader range of 
broadcasting services to such areas." 

This problem is not confined to 
northern Ontario but is a Canada-wide con- 
cern. The remote communities across the 
country desire a greater choice of television 
prograin services. Because of the geography 
and population distribution of Canada, satel- 
lites have the potential of being the most 
cost-effective technology to meet these 
demands. There is, however, a serious gap 
between the distribution capability of 
Canadian satellites and their current use for 
television. The Commission has accordingly 
decided to convene a two-phased public pro- 
cess on this matter. 


Public Meeting 


The first phase of’ the public process, which is 
the subject of this announcement, calls for 
proposals or submissions of intent from indus- 
try interests and comment from the public. 
Submissions should be as specific and concrete 
as possible and should address the following 
list of issues and questions. This list may be 
augmented at a later date once the Commit- 
tee begins its work. 


be Programming Services 


As a general principle, the Commission would 
wish to see broadcast services extended to all 
Canadians in the order of priorities set out in 
Section 6 of the Cable Television Regulations. 
Specifically, this would be (i) CBC service, (ii) 


| where appropriate, the service of an educa- 
| tional authority broadcasting educational pro- 
) gramming, (iii) the services of private tele- 
| vision licensees, and (iv) when these require- 
' ments have been met, optional services. 
| These could be as diverse and as innovative as 
| applicants might suggest and could include 
| audio services. In setting out these priorities 
| the Commission recognizes the special cul- 
'tural and linguistic concerns of the native 
communities in the more remote areas of the 
country. Accordingly, the Commission wishes 
to ensure that the provision of broadcast ser- 
vices be responsive to their needs and con- 
_cerns, and that native groups play a significant 
role in determining their programming re- 
quirements. The Commission will also wish to 
receive comments on the most appropriate 
means of distributing programming services in 
| the communities concerned. 


| 2. Satellite Distribution 


Utilization of satellites would mean that new 
| Program services would become available not 
only to remote areas but to the entire country. 
It is assumed also that such program services 
in areas with licensed cable systems would be 
distributed on those systems. In considering 
the implications for the broadcasting system 
as a whole it should be noted that in response 
to the statutory direction contained in Section 
3(j) of the Broadcasting Act that "the regula- 
tion and supervision of the Canadian broad- 
casting system should be flexible and readily 
adaptable to scientific and technical adv- 
ances," the Commission is prepared to give 
serious Consideration to suggestions for modi- 
fications to present policies where such modi- 
fications would be likely to result in the 
| extension of services or to otherwise make a 
| positive contribution to the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Broadcasting Act. In particular 
the Commission wishes to draw attention to 
the following specific areas of existing broad- 
casting regulatory policy which should be 
addressed in proposals and on which public 
comment is encouraged. 


a. Access to the Broadcasting 
System, Nationally 
and Locally 


Many representations have been made to the 
Commission from various community groups of 
the importance to them of local programming, 
particularly in remote areas with limited com- 
munication facilities. Accordingly, the ques- 
tion of local input to signals transmitted prin- 
Cipally by satellites should therefore be 
addressed. Consideration should also be given 
to providing access for programs produced in 
remote communities to other such communi- 
ties and to the country as a whole. In all 
submissions a major concern should be to en- 
sure the fullest possible access to Canadian 
audiences by Canadian producers. 


b. Relationship of 
Satellite-Delivered Service 
to Existing Off-air Services 


The Commission is concerned that the intro- 
duction of new satellite-delivered program 
services not deprive the public of continuing 
access to the programming provided by pre- 
sently licensed local broadcasters. At the 
same ‘time theremiswaiclear requirement to 
broaden the range of program choice as much 
as possible to ensure programming that is 
"varied and comprehensive." 

A concrete issue in the above con- 
text is presented by so-called superstations, 
i.e., single stations distributed nationally by 
satellite. The Commission has generally re- 
stricted carriage on cable of distant Canadian 
signals to stations which cable operators can 
receive over-the-air at their local head ends, 
although exceptions have been made to this in 
specific situations. 

The Commission seeks comment and 
advice on whether and to what extent adjust- 
ments may be required to exploit the potential 
offered by satellite technology while ensuring 
that possible conflicts with the program ser- 
vices offered by existing licensees are re- 
solved in the public interest. 


8] 
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Ce Financing of the 
New Services 


Apart from the CBC and provincial educa- 
tional services, broadcasting in Canada is gen- 
erally supported by advertising revenues. 

The community channel of cable 
systems on the other hand is supported from 
subscription revenues. Traditionally the Com- 
mission has viewed cable television service as 
a composite service having a fixed price for 
the entire package. As the services offered 
increase both in absolute numbers and in range 
and diversity of content, it may be that a 
multi-tiered pricing system whereby the sub- 
scriber could choose among various groups of 
program services at various prices, may be 
more appropriate. New services may thus 
draw their financial support directly from sub- 
scribers, or from advertising revenues, or per- 
haps from a combination of the two. 

The Commission recognizes that 
such multi-tiered pricing may create signifi- 
cant technical problems for cable licenses and 
will be interested in hearing all submissions 
dealing with the possible methods of financing 
new satellite-delivered services. 


d. Cross-Subsidization 


The Commission recognizes that it may be 
uneconomical to deliver program services by 
satellite solely to a limited number of small 
communities. While the Commission does not 
insist that any plan adopted entail cross-sub- 
sidization of smaller communities by larger 
ones, it would encourage comment in this 
area. The possibility exists that reasonable 
schemes may be developed that will encourage 
the widest availability of services at the least 
cost overall. 

Another form of cross-subsidization 
could occur among the actual services distri- 
buted by satellite. There is therefore an issue 
to be addressed of profitable services support- 
ing services which, while deemed of merit 
from a public policy viewpoint, would not be 
self-supporting on a commercial basis. 


e. Cable Carriage Priority 


The present priorities for the carriage of tele- 
vision signals on cable systems are set out in 
Sections 6 to 9 inclusive of the Cable Televi- 
sion Regulations. These regulations reflect 
the Commission's concerns with the service 
provided by local broadcasters in their own 
market. These concerns in turn are predicated 
on the definition in the Broadcasting Act of 
cable being an extension of over-the-air 
broadcasting. Local services are generally 
deemed to have priority and certain prece- 
dence, with other services considered optional. 

With the proposed satellite delivery 
of new programming services to a multitude of 
markets, how should priorities best be es- 
tablished? Should certain satellite-delivered 
Canadian programming services, such as the 
proceedings of Parliament, have precedence 
over existing optional (usually American) sta- 
tions in each market? If a tiered-pricing 
system were to be accepted, what services 
should constitute the basic service available to 
all subscribers? 


f: Technical Considerations 


The national delivery of program services is 
complicated by the fact that Canada has six 
time zones. The use of spot beams from a 
satellite can reduce the number of time zones 
which must receive simultaneous program- 
ming. Program scheduling over a 24-hour day 
of essentially non-time-sensitive programs 
may be one solution, or an orientation to the 
central time zone with consequent dislocations 
for other areas of the country may be 
necessary. Other proposed solutions such as 
recording and delayed playback at the receiv- 
ing end will also be considered. 

It should also be noted that current 
satellite distribution technology is of the 
point-to-point type requiring cable television 
systems or rebroadcasting stations as means of 
terrestrial distribution to reach viewers. The 
Department of Communications’ licensing 
policy limits the ownership of earth terminals 


designed to receive satellite signals to licens- 
ed broadcasting undertakings or common 
carriers. The uplink facilities are licensed 
only to Telesat Canada. 

In the longer term, current techno- 
logy is one step in the evolution of satellite 
delivery systems. Studies and experiments are 
under way to determine the feasibility of 
direct-to-home broadcasting via _ satellite. 
Therefore, the Commission would also wel- 
come any comment or proposals on the poten- 
tial use of the 14/12 GHz segment of future 
_ Satellites and the possibilities and implications 
of satellite technology as it will probably 
_ develop in the next five or ten years. 


8 Telesat/TCTS Charges for Satellite 
| Services 


_ The Commission is aware that one of the main 
_ financial impediments to distributing program- 
ming by satellite is the cost of leasing channel 
space. The questions of Telesat Canada's 
terms and conditions for the transmission of 
programming and other services will be issued 
at the public hearing announced in_ the 
Commission's Telecom Public Notices 1979-32, 
1979-34, 1979-37, and 1979-38 respecting cer- 
tain tariff applications submitted by Bell 
Canada, BC Tel, and Telesat Canada. Organi- 
_ zations and individuals wishing to intervene at 
this hearing are invited to refer to the cited 
public notices by writing to the Commission 
with copies to the applicants on or before 11 
January 1980. 


Bs Pay-TV 


During the public hearing on pay television of 
June 1977, the Commission received 181 sub- 
missions and heard the representations of 26 
major organizations and individuals on the 
form and function of a national pay-television 
distribution system. Because there was a lack 
of definitive information on pay-television in 
Canada, most representations received by the 
Commission generally lacked a comprehensive 
assessment of a pay-TV system for Canada. 


In particular, the committee should 
make recommendations as to whether or not 
pay-television can make a significant and posi- 
tive contribution to broadcasting in Canada 
and make effective use of Canadian resources. 

The Commission wishes to empha- 
size that the principal focus of the present 
proceeding is service to the northern and re- 
mote communities of Canada. Pay-television 
arises, in the view of some observers, in 
connection with the viability of delivering 
such services by satellite. At the same time, 
pay-television raises real and important impli- 
cations for the whole Canadian broadcasting 
system, to which the committee must give 
careful consideration. 

The Commission expects that per- 
sons submitting briefs will direct themselves 
to the issues and concerns raised in the Com- 
mission's "Report on Pay Television," March 
1978 (copies are available from CRTC Infor- 
mation Services). 


Submissions 


The Commission urges all parties with com- 
ments and opinions on the subjects of exten- 
sion of services to remote areas, the satellite 
distribution of programming, and pay-televi- 
sion to contribute to this phase of the public 
process. Written submissions should be filed 
with the Secretary General of the Commission 
(CRTC, Ottawa, Ontario KIA ON2) on or be- 
fore 18 February 1980. Persons filing the 
same should indicate whether or not they wish 
to appear at a public meeting. The Commis- 
sion will announce details regarding the public 
meetings at a future date. 


J.G. Patenaude, Secretary General 
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Appendix B 


oo 


Correspondence between the federal Minister of Communications and 


CRTC Acting Chairman, November 1979 


22 November 1979 


Mr. Charles Dalfen 

Acting Chairman 

Canadian Radio-television and 
Telecommunications Commission 
Central Building 

Terrasses de la Chaudiere 

1 Promenade du Portage 

Hull, Québec 

K1A ON2 


Dear Mr. Dalfen: 


I am writing to you to apprise you of my 
immediate concern with regard to two impor- 
tant matters: the satellite distribution of 
television programming, and pay-television. 
As you know, these have been the subject of 
much deliberation in the recent past, including 
the Federal-Provincial Conference of Commu- 
nications Ministers held in October. 

In accordance with the discussions 
which you and I, along with some of your 
colleagues, have had on these matters, I 
understand that the CRTC attaches great im- 
portance to the provision of a greater variety 
of television signals to the remote areas of 
this country (I have in mind your public 
announcement of 27 June 1979, "Extension of 
Broadcasting Services to Small and Remote 
Communities), and that it is the Commission's 
intention to call for a two-phased public pro- 
cess as soon as possible on that subject. I 
understand also that the process could en- 
compass the questions of satellite distribution 
and pay-television. 

You have also given me to under- 
stand that for the first phase of the process, 
prior to any licensing, it is the Commission's 
intention to involve provincial representatives 
in the consideration of the relevant issues. I 
strongly support this and believe it will serve a 
very useful purpose. 

On the question of satellite distribu- 
tion, my attention has been _ increasingly 
drawn, as has the Commission's, to the many 
Canadians living in rural and remote communi- 
ties who do not have access to the number and 


variety of broadcast services widely available 
in more populated areas of the country. I have 
discussed this matter with my _ provincial 
counterparts who have emphasized the need 
for concrete action to bring diversified televi- 
sion services to people living in isolated areas. 
I believe that satellite technology in Canada 
has progressed to the point where it is now 
technically feasible to provide all Canadians 
with a variety of broadcast services in the 
English and French languages. 

Moreover, the rapid proliferation of 
satellite television services in the United 
States, and their technical availability in 
Canada, has prompted numerous requests from 
the public and industry for permission to re- 
ceive these foreign signals. As you know, the 
instances of unauthorized reception of US 
satellite signals in Canada are rapidly increas- 
ing in number. I am very concerned about this 
growing problem particularly as it impacts 
significantly on the development of Canadian 
satellite television services and the domestic 
broadcasting system in general. Although 
there is an increasing demand for American 
satellite signals, a strong interest has also 
been expressed by various parties in Canada to 
use the domestic satellite system to distribute 
broadcast signals throughout the country. 

I think you will agree that the time 
has now come to examine the potential that 
satellite delivery of broadcast services may 
have for Canadian broadcasting, and provide a 
coherent policy and.regulatory framework for 
the development of these services. The pros- 
pect of widespread satellite distribution of 
television signals in Canada raises a number of 
important broadcasting policy issues, which in 
my view warrant full consideration in a public 
forum. 

The sense of urgency to proceed 
with satellite television services in Canada is, 
in my view, paralleled in the area of pay- 
television. The pressures to introduce pay- 
television more widely in Canada have become 
an important element of any approach to esta- 
blishing a national Canadian pay-television 
service in the near future. The rapid and 
extensive development of pay-television in the 
United States has led potential Canadian oper- 


| ators to advocate strongly similar services in 
| Canada. 
| operators are beginning to provide broadcast 
| pay-television services rather than the tradi- 
| tional cable delivered programs. 
_ broadcast signals are available in Canada al- 
| though the necessary signal decoders are not 
| currently available to Canadians. 
| sures resulting from the American experience 
| are compounded by the piecemeal or ad hoc 
| introduction of 
| services. 


In addition, American pay-television 


Some of the 


The pres- 


Canadian _pay-television 


I am concerned about dealing with 


| these pressures in a timely fashion since, in 


my view, pay-television offers a new and 


| unique opportunity to support the Canadian 
| broadcasting system. 
_ television is a new opportunity to encourage 
| the development of Canadian programs. How- 
ever, 


In particular, pay- 


if piecemeal Canadian services and 
American services from stations near the 
Canadian border occupy the Canadian market, 


| it will be very difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
| take advantage of the cultural and economic 
| opportunities offered by pay-television. 


At the recent Federal-Provincial 
Conference of Communications Ministers, the 


| federal government circulated a discussion 


paper dealing with the satellite distribution of 


| television programming and_ pay-television. 
| Contained in that paper was a suggested two- 
| phased approach, as well as a broad set of 
| suggested objectives and guidelines for each 
| service. 
| ministers that federal and provincial officials 


There was a consensus among 
should finalize these objectives and guidelines, 
with a view to assisting the Commission in 
establishing the terms of reference for the 
two-phased public hearing process. Officials 
met in Ottawa soon thereafter, to discuss the 
objectives and guidelines for both satellite 
distribution and pay-television. Not sur- 
prisingly, given the complexity of the issues 
involved, unanimity was not possible. How- 
ever, I am pleased to note that a general 
consensus was reached, and the revised objec- 
tives and guidelines are attached. 

In addition to the attached objec- 
tives and guidelines, I should like to add the 
following considerations. It is clear to me, as 


I know it is to the Commission, that the 
increased use of satellites and any Canadian 
pay-television service must make a significant 
and positive contribution to broadcasting in 
Canada and make effective use of Canadian 
resources. With regard to satellite distribu- 
tion, it is my view that priority should be 
given to the delivery of basic Canadian broad- 
cast services including educational program- 
ming, to those areas not presently receiving 
them. In support of this, however, considera- 
tion should be given to the inclusion of other 
Canadian signals’ like independent and 
specialized programming, and if necessary to 
the financial viability of the overall service, 
foreign signals. I would also welcome an 
indication from interested parties of the mar- 
ketability of Canadian programs in foreign 
markets. 

I should like to point out that if 
Consideration is to be given to limited recep- 
tion of US satellite TV signals, it is important 
that all parties be made aware of certain 
international arrangements necessary for such 
a course of action to be acceptable. While the 
government of Canada fully recognizes that 
this measure could complement Canadian 
satellite services, the Department of Com- 
munications can only license such services 
pursuant to the Radio Act once the govern- 
ment of the United States is in agreement on 
an appropriate reciprocal arrangement. It 
would also be necessary under the terms of the 
Intelsat Agreement, to which Canada is a 
signatory, for Canada and the United States to 
consult with Intelsat. 

The results of the anticipated public 
review should provide valuable assistance in 
formulating an appropriate policy and regula- 
tory framework for dealing with the questions 
of satellite television services and pay- 
television. Because of the importance of 
these issues, I strongly believe that they 
should be considered in an environment in 
which the public interest remains paramount. 


Yours sincerely, 


David MacDonald 
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26 November 1979 


The Honourable David MacDonald, P.C., M.P., 

Secretary of State and Minister of 
Communications, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Mr. MacDonald: 


My colleagues and I would like to thank you 
for your letter of 22 November. 

Your understanding of the Commis- 
sions's Concerns is correct. We intend to 
convene a two-phased public process on how 
the number and variety of television services 
to northern and remote communities may best 
and most expeditiously be increased, and the 
issues of satellite distribution and pay-televi- 
sion are naturally expected to arise in that 
process. Phase I of the process will involve 
the establishment of a committee of the Com- 
mission which will report publicly to it. Phase 
II will involve such licensing hearings as may 
be held, in part as a result of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee. 

Your understanding is also correct 
regarding our determination to include provin- 
cial representatives during the first phase of 
this process, consistent with the initiatives 
taken by the Commission in other proceedings 
(for example the recently completed proceed- 
ing dealing with the connecting agreement 
between the city of Prince Rupert and the 
British Columbia Telephone Company and the 
current proceeding on trans-Canada telephone 
rates). It is intended that the committee to be 
struck in Phase I will comprise seven mem- 
bers, half the members and the Chairman to 
be drawn from the Commission's membership 
and half to be composed of provincial repre- 
sentatives. 

In the telecommunications proceed- 
ings noted above, the Commission invited the 
chairmen of provincial regulatory agencies to 
nominate representatives to the federal- 
Provincial committees established. In this 
case, however, since no such agency regulates 
broadcasting matters, we would ask if you 
would be prepared to forward the names of 
Provincial nominees to the Commission. Since 
only three such nominees would be selected, 


the CRTC membership on the committee 
would be selected to ensure the widest 
possible representation from across’ the 
country. | 
The job of the committee (which 
should be struck and begin its work by the end 
of the year) would be to report on how a 
greater variety of television services could be 
brought to the remote communities of Canada. 
It would involve a review of many questions 
including the optimal use of satellites, — 
whether pay-TV ought to form part of a> 
"package," what type of licences might be_ 
contemplated and a host of related questions. 
It is envisaged that the committee would con- | 
duct a public hearing to discuss proposals for 
service from various groups and individuals, 
which proposals would be expected to be as— 
concrete and as specific as possible. The 
committee would also have the benefit of the 
views expressed in your letter, of the suggest-_ 
ed objectives and guidelines prepared by fed-_ 
eral and provincial officials, which you were 
good enough to attach to your letter, and of. 
your advice on the international legal issues 
arising from certain satellite reception possi- 
bilities. 


Following the committee's report, 
the Commission would decide upon a call for 
specific licence applications. This could in- 
volve pay-television (either as part of a 
"package" or separately), provided the Com- 
mission is satisfied that pay-television can 
make a significant and positive contribution to 
broadcasting in Canada and can make effec- 
tive use of Canadian resources. Should it be 
your intention to formulate revised suggested | 
objectives and guidelines, these could presum-. 
ably be introduced in a timely manner so that 
they could be fully discussed at the licensing 
public hearing. 

It would be the Commission's inten-. 
tion to issue a public notice outlining the 
above procedures as soon as possible. 

May I close by expressing my agree-. 
ment and that of my colleagues with your view 
that these important matters should be con- 
sidered in an environment in which the public: 
interest remains paramount. 


Yours truly, 


Charles M. Dalfen 


| 
| 


27 November 1979 


Mr. Charles Dalfen 
Acting Chairman 
Canadian Radio-television and 


-~ Telecommunications Commission 


Central Building 
Terrasses de la Chaudiére 
1 Promenade du Portage 
Hull, Québec K1A ON2 


Dear Mr. Dalfen: 


Thank you for your prompt response to the 
concerns I expressed to you with regard to the 
satellite distribution of television program- 
ming and pay-television. I am pleased that 
you concur with my view that these questions 
should be addressed on an urgent basis, and 
that the CRTC intends to convene a two- 
phased public hearing process in this regard. 

I am equally pleased by your inten- 
tion to establish a committee with provincial 
representation to conduct the first phase of 
the process. I believe that such a committee 
should have the widest possible representation 
from across the country. Accordingly, I have 
written to my provincial counterparts inviting 
them to select nominees and forward them to 
me. Ihave asked for one nominee from each 
province, which I will subsequently forward to 
the Commission for its consideration. I have 
informed provincial ministers that from this 
list of nominees the Commission will select 
three representatives to sit on the committee. 

Following this first phase of the 
process, it would be my intention to consult 
my provincial counterparts concerning the 
committee's public report. During these con- 
sultations, it may be opportune to formulate 
revised suggested objectives and guidelines 
which could be introduced in a timely manner 
in order that they be discussed at the licensing 
public hearing. 

In closing, I should like to thank you 
for your co-operation , and the prompt atten- 
tion which you have given these matters. 


Yours sincerely, 


David MacDonald 
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Appendix C 


Satellite Distribution of Television Programming: Objectives and Guidelines 


(as attached to the Minister's letter; see Appendix B) 
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i Objectives 
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Lee To extend services to inadequately 
served areas of the country, in both official 
languages, in order to upgrade the level of 
service throughout Canada. 


2: To provide a broad range of satellite 
television services in a manner that will re- 
spond to viewer preferences and demands, and 
will enhance Canadian broadcasting and pro- 
gram production, their future development, 
and the cultural sovereignty of the country. 


oF To make more efficient use of 
satellite technology as one of several alterna- 
tive transmission and distribution 
technologies. 


4, To provide an attractive alternative 
to the reception of foreign satellite signals, 
and ensure the orderly development of satel- 
lite television reception in Canada. 


Da To encourage equalization mecha- 
nisms between urban and rural/remote areas. 


6. To develop satellite television ser- 
vices in a manner which takes into account the 
efforts of individual provincial governments to 
extend services within their boundaries. 


ie Guidelines 


Ie The total satellite-delivered service 
made available to the Canadian viewer (in- 
Cluding the possible reception of US satellite 
signals) should be predominantly Canadian. 


Fag Pursuant to the above, any foreign 
signal importation and distribution should be 
subject to established regulatory and licensing 
procedures. 


BY The introduction of satellite televi- 


sion services in Canada should be in harmony 
with policy initiatives designed to increase 
audiences for Canadian television programs, 
and the development of a more contemporary 
national broadcasting service. 


4, Satellite television services should 
not impede the further development of local 
and regional programming. This is particularly 
important in regard to the cultural needs of 
the native peoples in northern areas. 


Appendix D 
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Pay-Television: Objectives and Guidelines 


(as attached to Minister's letter; see Appendix B) 


I. Objectives 


i. Pay-television should satisfy the de- 
mands of the public for high quality and com- 
plementary programming, and should ensure 
benefits to Canadian program production and 
distribution. 


Ze Canadian program producers should 
have significant access to pay-television dis- 
tribution systems. 


oF Pay-television should provide new 
markets for Canadian programs, new sources 
of revenue for Canadian program producers, 


and new pools of investment funds for 
Canadian program production. 
4, Canadian programs should be pro- 


duced for pay-television which will appeal to 
Canadian audiences and some of which can be 
sold in international markets. 


a, Pay-television programming should 
be available in Canada's two official languages 
and should ensure fair regional balance in the 
production and distribution of programming. 


S' Pay-television should be distributed 
to all parts of Canada at equitable rates. 


Vie The development of pay-television 
in Canada should take place within a frame- 
work that fosters the orderly development of 
the industry and that accommodates the in- 
terest and priorities of provincial and federal 
governments in pay-television. 


Bie Guidelines 


i, The introduction of pay-television 
should initially be through the vehicle of one 
national distributor but should also permit 
regional and local pay-television distributors 
to acquire programs and market them to local 
exhibitors. 


a ce ee ee rer ee a ne 


Z. The delivery of pay-television to the 
viewer would be undertaken by a licensed local 
exhibitor. 


3: The distributors should arrange for 
the most appropriate method of delivering 
programs to local exhibitors. However, in 
order to ensure the availability of the service 
at equitable rates throughout Canada, satellite 
should be the preferred method for national 
delivery. 


4. Distributors should be the primary 
mechanism for the acquisition of Canadian 
programs by means of investments, purchases, 
or other funding arrangements, and should 
market these programs to local exhibitors. 


we Program producers, distributors, and 
exhibitors should determine the most bene- 
ficial method of payment for viewing, and 
consideration should be given to both pay-per- 
channel and pay-per-program methods. In 
practice, a combination of pay-per-channel 
and pay-per-program might gradually evolve 
over time. 


6. A realistic balance must be esta- 
blished between the audience viewing levels 
for Canadian and foreign product material. 


Th Programs available via the present 
Canadian broadcasting system and in Canadian 
cinemas should not be siphoned onto a pay- 
television service. 


8. Pay-television distributors could in- 
clude mixed consortia, which may operate on a 
non-profit basis -- involving both public, 
federal (e.g. CBC, CFDC), and provincial, as 
well as private participation -- and could also 
include independent profit-making entities 
such as broadcasters, cable operators, sym- 
phony orchestras, professional sports organi- 
zations, entertainment industries, etc. 


as Cable licensees and other local de- 
livery system operators must provide other 
potential exhibitors access to their systems on 
reasonable terms and conditions. 
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Public Meetings of the Committee 


The Committee received 387 submissions and 
many other comments from concerned citi- 
zens. Listed below are the appearances at the 
five public meetings held by the Committee. 
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Baker Lake, Northwest Territories, 
28 February 1980 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (Radio), 
Northern Service, Rankin Inlet, NWT 


Inuit Tapirisat of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Private citizens who appeared in an informal 
question and answer session 


Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 1 March 1980 


Government of the Yukon, Ministry of 
Municipal Affairs, Whitehorse, YT 


Carolyne Thompson and petition of 332 
signatories, Whitehorse, YT 


WST Cablevision, Cassiar, BC 

Fort Nelson Cablevision, Fort Nelson, BC 
Inuvik TV Committee, Inuvik, NWT 

Council of the Yukon Indians, Whitehorse, YT 
Grafton Njootli, MLA, Old Crow, YT 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Yukon area, Whitehorse, YT 


Motion Picture Theatre Associations of British 
Columbia and the Yukon, 
Victoria, BC 


British Columbia Television System, 
Vancouver, BC 


Canadian Satellite Communications Inc., 
Vancouver, BC, Calgary, Alta., and 
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Whitehorse, YT 


Canadian Satellite Systems Ltd., 
Whitehorse, YT 


Vern Toews, Alderman, Whitehorse, YT 


Northern Television Systems Ltd., 
Whitehorse, YT 


Full Gospel Businessmen's Association, 
Whitehorse, YT 


Dennis Senger, Whitehorse, YT 

Finlay McRae, Whitehorse, YT 

Lo-Bird Mobile Home Park, Whitehorse, YT 
Chamber of Commerce, Whitehorse, YT 
Denis Chamberlist, Whitehorse, YT 


Performance Communications, Watson Lake, 
Yeu 


Geraldton, Ontario, 22 March 1980 


Michael Power, Mayor, Geraldton, Ont. 
J. Stokes, MLA, Lake Nipigon, Ont. 

A. Herridge, Deputy Minister, 

Ministry of Northern Affairs, 


Government of Ontario 


Canadian Union of Base Meta! Workers, 
Manitouwadge, Ont. 


Township of Manitouwadge, Ont. 
W. Hatchard, Reeve, Nakina, Ont. 
Township of White River, Ont. 
Keith Penner, MP, Cochrane, Ont. 
Township of Schreiber, Ont. 


Le Club canadian frangais de Longlac, Ont. 


M. Belisle, Association of Northern 
Ontario West, Caramat, Ont. 


Grey Withers, representing the Ontario 
Provincial Police (Nakina Detachment), 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation and other 
major corporations (and their employees), 
and residents of Nakina, Ont. 


Norcom Telecommunications Ltd., Kenora, 
Ont. 


Television Hornepayne Ltd., Hornepayne, 
Ont. 


Canadian Paper Workers Union, Local 528, 
Red Rock, Ont. 


M. Gordon, Economic Development 
Committee of Nipigon, and Laurentian 
Publishing, Nipigon, Ont. 


American Can of Canada Ltd., Marathon, Ont. 


Paper Workers International Union, Local 
548, Marathon, Ont. 


Township of Marathon, Ont. 


P. Speers, Township of Terrace Bay and United 
Transportation Union, Terrace Bay, Ont. 


Improvement District of Dubreuilville, Ont. 


~ Lakeshore Community TV Ltd., Terrace Bay, 
® Ont. 


Dryden Community TV Ltd., Dryden, Ont. 


Modern Radio and TV Systems, Geraldton, 
Ont. 


Graham Pearson, Longlac, Ont. 


Township of Longlac, Ont. 
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Goose Bay-Happy Valley, Newfoundland 
(Labrador), 24 April 1980 


Combined Councils of Labrador, Labrador 
City, Labrador 


Labrador Inuit Association, Nain, Labrador 


Newfoundland Cable Consortium and Shellbird 
Cable Ltd., Corner Brook, Nfld. 


Churchill Falls Satellite Television 
Committee, Churchill Falls, Labrador 


Community Recreation Rebroadcast Service, 
Service, Labrador City, Labrador 


Labrador Resources Advisory Council, 
Labrador City, Labrador 


Denis McGee and other residents of St. 
Anthony, Nfld. 


Veryan Hayson, Happy Valley, Labrador 
Henry Shouse, Goose Bay, Labrador 
Larry Jackson, Goose Bay, Labrador 


Newfoundland Telephone System, Labrador 
Area 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Northern 
Services 
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Ottawa/Hull (National Capital Region), 
March - April 1980 


Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, Government of Ontario 


92 Grand Council of the Crees (of Québec) and 


Cree Regional Authority with the Lake 
Mistassini Communications Society, Northern 
Québec, Montréal, Qué. 

Nathan Elberg, Montréal, Qué. 


Norman Regional Development 
Corporation, Thompson, Man. 


New Town of Fort McMurray, Alta. 


Educational Television Centre, 
Memorial University, St. John's, Nfld. 


Canada Council, Ottawa, Ont. 


Association canadienne-frang¢aise de 
l'Ontario, Ottawa, Ont. 


Conseil régional de développement de 
l'Abitibi-Témiscamingue, 
Rouyn, Que. 


Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Crossroads Christian Communications Inc., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Broadcasting League, Ottawa, Ont. 


Canadian Association for Better 
Broadcasting, Outremont, Que. 


Canadian Conference of the Arts, Ottawa, 
Ont: 


Douglas A. Fisher, London, Ont. 


TV Network Advisory Committee of the 
CBC Affiliates 


Joint Broadcasting Committee, Association 
of Canadian Advertisers/Institute of 
Canadian Advertising, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Petroleum Association, Calgary, 
Alta. 


Association of Canadian Television and 


Radio Artists, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


CTV Television Network Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Réseau de télévision TVA, Montréal, Qué. 
Global Television Network, Don Mills, Ont. 


Canadian Association of Broadcasters, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Union des artistes, Montréal, Qué. 


Multilingual Television (Toronto) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


CanWest Communications Corporation, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority, Toronto, Ont. 


Telesat Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
TransCanada Telephone System, Ottawa, Ont. 


National Film Board of Canada, 
Montréal, Qué. 


Lively Arts Market Builders, Inc., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Switzer Engineering Services Ltd., 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Canadian Cable Television Association, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


PTN Pay Television Network Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Cable Satellite Network Inc., Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Satellite Communications Inc., 
Vancouver, BC 


Conestoga Satellite Services Ltd., Kentville, . 
NS 


_Norcom Telecommunications Ltd., Kenora, 
| Ont. 


Showtime Entertainment, New York, NY 


Bell Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


_ Delta-Benco-Cascade Ltd., Rexdale, Ont. 


All-View Network One Inc. and Northstar 
Home Theatre Inc., Mississauga, Ont. 


| QCTV Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 


Vidéo Déry Ltée, Ville de la Baie, Qué. 
Association des cablodistributeurs du 
Québec Inc., Montréal, Qué. 


Classic Communications Ltd., 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 


Motion Picture Theatre Association of 
British Columbia, Victoria, BC 


Joint Action Committee on Pay-TV and 
Satellite Policy, Toronto, Ont. 


Independent Producers Committee for Pay 
Television, Toronto, Ont. and 
Montréal, Qué. 


Mark Rose, MP, Mission-Port Moody, BC 


Motion Picture Theatre Associations of 
Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


-P. Fisher, Peterson Communications Group, 
Victoria, BC 


Home Box Office Inc., New York, NY 


Taqramiut Nipingat Inc. and Inuit Tapirisat 
of Canada, Sugluk, Qué. 


Northern Lights Entertainment Ltd., 
Cranbrook, BC 


Werner Schneeberger, Cassiar, BC 


Astral Bellevue Pathé Ltd., Montréal, Qué. 


and Toronto, Ont. 


David Brough, West Hill, Ont. 
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Appendix F 


Membership of Some Groups Making Presentations to the Committee 
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1 Joint Action Committee on Pay- 3 Independent Producers Committee 
Television and Satellite Policy for Pay Television 
Association of Canadian Television and Radio Alberta Motion Picture Industry Association 
Artists L'Association des producteurs du film du | 
National Association of Broadcast Employees Québec 
and Technicians Canadian Association of Motion Picture 
Directors' Guild of Canada Producers 
Le Syndicat général du cinéma et de la Canadian Animation Producers Association 
télévision Canadian Film and Television Assocation 


Council of Canadian Filmmakers 

Canadian Conference of the Arts 

Canadian Labour Congress 

Council of CUPE Broadcasting Bargaining 
Units 

Inuit Tapirisat of Canada 

Canadian Broadcasting League 

Consumers' Association of Canada, Regulated 
Industries Program 


2 A Group of Ontario Cable Operators 


ooo 


Several members of the Ontario Cable Tele- 
communications Association made presenta- 
tions to the Committee expressing similar 
views. They included: | 


Airland Communications Services, Strathroy 
Bluewater Cable, Goderich 

Cablevue (Quinte), Belleville 

Classic Communications, Richmond Hill 
Clearview Cable, Simcoe 

Fergus-Elora Cable, Fergus 

Grimsby Cable, Grimsby 

Lakeshore Community Television, Terrace Bay 
Pickering Cable, Pickering 

Southport Cable, Port Elgin 
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